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- The Shenandoah Rider. 


CHAPTER I. 
SCUD WILDER, THE DASHING RIDER. 


Crack! crack! whiz-z-z! And again: 

Crack! crack! 

The bang of muskets was in the air in rapid succesession. 

Their mark a dashing rider who urged his horse at the utmost 
over the road toward the fork of Carter’s Run, west of Warrenton 
—urged by voice and spur. 

It was after the battle of Cedar Mountain. 

The Union right was extending northward from the Rappahan- 
nock River, when Pope found that his idea of menacing the flank 
of the Confederate host was not working to suit his plans. 

A dark night, and by no means lonely in the spot where opens 
this chapter, for the boys in blue were on every side, it seemed, to 
intercept this daring rider who was making to reach Hinson’s 
Ford before the passage of Jackson there. 

A bearer either of dispatches, or one who carried some impor- 
tant information for the great Confederate leader, ‘‘Stonewall,’’ 
for he was attired in gray, though that gray was nota distinctive 
uniform. } 

On, on! the daring rider. 

And crack ! crack! the muskets in his rear—in his rear now, for 
he escaped so far without a scratch, and even shouted back a de- 
fiance as he dug the spurs deep into the animal he bestrode, caus- 
ing the noble beast to fairly grunt with pain. 

From Raccoon Ford to Licking Run swarmed the army in blue. 

Jackson was then at Amissville. 

Northward was pushing the gray-clad host, as if aware that the 
general opposing the army of Lee was one to be either whipped or 
frightened back. 

On the rider. 

Bang! bang! the muskets. 

“Pire away, Yanks!’ he muttered. “I guess you’ll have to 
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get a little more practice than you have now, to hit Seud Wilder.” 

‘Scud ’’ he was called by the men of Stuart’s cavalry. 

Scud he was, and a flying one; for often before this night had 
he run the gantlet of Yankee bullets and come through safely with 
his dispatches or his own gathered news. 

On he went. 

Bysthe time he had reached the ford at the forks, the sound of 
the muskets was far in his rear. 

A pierced hat, a rent cape showed, however, that he had nar- 
rowly escaped the bails more than once during his wild ride. 

At the ford all was comparatively quiet when he reached it 

At one side was a single story house, with a barn at the back. 

The clatter of the horsehoofs had been heard by one who seemed 
to recognize it, for by the time the rider was at the ford there was 
a form at the broken fence before the humble house, watching his 
oncoming expectantly. 

With a jerk he halted, and as if in concert with the jerk, he 
swung forward and downward to the ground agilely. 

The panting horse stood as still as an image of bronze, while its 
master advanced and grasped the hands of the one evidently 
awaiting him. . 

“Scud! Scud!’ called the voice of a girl. 

‘‘Here, you bet!’’ 

The girl was the ferry-keeper’s daughter. 

And Locket Marlow could run across the shallow stream the 
great flat-boat on its pulleys and ropes as well as her own father, 
Flint Marlow, knowing well how to throw the half broadside of 
the boat to the current. 

‘Scud, I heard firing.”’ 

He was by her side and had an arm around her waist, while his 
lips almost checked the speech. 

‘‘Yes,’’ with a hearty kiss, ‘‘ firing enough back there. We've 

got old Pope scared half to death, and he’s pulling stakes to reach 
Washington, for his railroad communications are cut. Oh, we’ve 
got them in a bad box, Locket; and I’m now on my way to join 
Jackson with a little information that will hurry him up, I think, 
for reinforcements are on the way to the Yanks from the capital.” 

Scud Wilder was a man of perhaps thirty-five years of age, with 
a face of handsome candor and daring combined. 

Not exactly a spy, but a rider that was everywhere at unex- 
pected times, he gathered such information for the cause of the 
Southern army as few could boast of who served in a similar 
capacity. »# 

‘‘ Dear Scud,” said the girl, with solicitude, ‘‘I am afraid that 
you will be shot one of these days.”’ 

‘Well, haven’t others better than I been shot already in this war 
the Yanks have forced upon us.” 

“ But, Scud——”’ 
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There was an accent of such appreliension in her voice that he 
hugged her closer, saying : : 

“T know that I am in constant danger, darling; but have no 
fear—at least, do not borrow trouble from mere thoughts. Ha!” 

The exclamation was brought forth by hearing a whinny from 
his faithful steed. 

The animal was pawing the ground restlessly and throwing its 
head around as if to look back through the darkness along the nar- 
row road. 

“Danger !’’? whispered the rider. 

Both listened. 

At the moment they were joined by another. 

“Why, Scud, my lad, how are you? Glad to see you, Scud.” 

The old father of Locket came from the house at the uttering of 
the words of salutation, and forgetting for an instant the trained 
warning of his steed, Scud stepped forward to grasp his future 
father-in-law by the hand. | 

There was a warm friendship between Flint Marlow and the 
young man, whom he greatly admired for his courage and known 
uprigh tness. 


‘Where bound?” inquired old Marlow. 

“To join Jackson, Father Marlow. I’ve got a budget for him 
that I think is valuable. Have you heard much since that affair 
at Cedar Mountain ?”’ 

“Not much.” 

“Well, we think that Pope will be glad enough to get back to 
Washington, if we give him the chauce. Look out for the annihi- 
lation of Pope!’’ and there was a ring of enthusiasm in the young 
man’s voice. 


Again the whinny of warning from the horse. 

This time it was louder, and there was something about its em- 
phasis, as it were, which demanded the attention of the master 
without delay. 

““What’s the matter with Cloud?’ he exclaimed, more to himself 
and turning toward the animal. 

The horse came to meet his master, rubbing his foamy nose 
against his shoulder. 


“What is it, old fellow ? Do you scent Yankees ?”’ 

As had the animal, Scud glanced keenly along the road to see 
whether any one was approaching. 

Still as death was the surroundings. 

But even as Scud was on the point of attributing the animal’s 
unrest to some imaginary cause, and returning to the father of 
the girl who was his promised wife, there was another comer upon 
the scene. 

‘*Hoo! Two-hoo!”’ screeched a voice close by. 

Out from between a clump of trees at the roadside, sprung a 
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phantom form that seemed to fall and roll and twist over the 
ground in a ball or a series of somersaults. : 

Up to the trio came this strange shape, witha leap and a tumble, 
and a final jump of several feet in the air like a perpendicular and 
dancing stick of India rubber. 4 

‘““ Hoo! Two-hoo!”? he vented again. ‘‘The rider! The rider 
lover of pretty Locket. Iam glad to see you.”’ 

‘It’s Cranky, I declare!’’ exclaimed the young man, with a half 
laugh. ‘Cranky, how do you do.” 

““T’m not cranky, and that’s not my name, you know it!’’ an- 
swered the singular party, spitefully. 

The man—the thing—called “ cranky ’’ by the young rider, was a 
curiosity in shape and lineament. 

Though there was no hump on his back, he was a dwarf of re- 
markably small stature, for whose body, for exhibition purposes, 
any museum proprietor would have paid a large salary. 

Searcely above Scud’s belt of revolvers did he reach in size, and 
his arms could have almost fastened his button gaiters without 
stooping. 

A man of years, with long hair over his face, down which he 
constantly scraped and drew his long-fingered hands in a smooth- 
ing way. And his eyes, even therein the gloomy night, were like 
the beady orbs of some huge reptile, scintillating, sparkling, 
fastened in a deadly charm on the beholder, with the shrewdness 
of the prairie coyote and its cowardliness, the venom of the taran- 
tula or the creeping scorpion. 

‘I’m no cranky, and that’s not my name!” he snapped, to the 
familiar salutation of Scud. 

He faced the dashing young Confederate angrily. 


CHAPTER II. 
A TREACHEROUS DWARF. 


As the dwarf uttered the angry words, there came another 
whinny from the horse. 

Above the roar of the water at the ford—high from the so recent 
rain—it sounded, and drew theattention of Wilder. 

‘‘Something is wrong. I never knew Cloud to act that way 
without cause, and heand I are old friends this many a year.” 

As he muttered thus, the rider stepped again to the animal. 

Hardly had he made the movement, when the voice of the dwarf 
sounded shrilly : 

‘“F{[oo! Two-hoo! You’d better get out of this. They’re after 
you, my bold rider and lover of Locket. Here comes the boys in 
blue. Get out!”’ 

Wilder believed it to be some of the fellow’s nonsense, 

But the next instant he knew better, 
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“ Gome on, boys, we’ve got him!” rung a voice from a short dis- 
tance up the rcad. 

And though no one could be seen in the direction of the sound, 
there was a clatter of horse hoofs on the muddy ground, and Wild- 
er knew that it must be some of those who had been but recently 
firing upon him as he sped on his bold course to intercept the ad- 


vance of Jackson. 
At first his impulse was to mount his steed and again take 


chances breasting the stream. 
This was delayed by tke voice of Locket, who cried, though not 


loudly : 

“Seud! Seud! They areon you! I cansee them. It is cavalry. 
You cannot cross the stream without risking your life. The barn. 
Seud!” 

Prompt was the action of the daring scout and spy. 

With one hand he gave his horse asmart smack that started the 
animal toward the ford. 

The next instant he had leaped the crumbling fence and was 
away at arun toward the barn at the rear. 

Simultaneously the dwarf, with a leap and a somersault, disap- 
peared in the gloom, leaving the old man and his daughter to meet 
a small force of Union cavalry, which presently halted before the 
humble home. 

The leader of the cavalry squad dismounted and advanced upon 
Flint Marlow, with a sharp inquiry: 

** Where’s the Johnny we saw here a minute ago ?”’ 

“Johnny, sir! What Johnny is that?’ returned the old man, 
with affected innocence. 

‘Johnny Reb, of course.’’ 

“I don’t know who you mean,” said Flint, shaking his head. 

““ Why, a rider, a skulker——”’ 

“Skulker! I want no skulkersaround.my premises,” interrupted 
Marlow. And he added, to his daughter: ‘“ Locket, bring us a 
light, that I may see who these gentlemen are. If they are after 
skulkers, I want them to find the rascals assoon as possible. Bring 
a light, Locket.”’ 

The girl hurried into the house to obey. 

The captain who had the leadership of the Federal squad re- 
turned to those who waited, with sabers jangling by the restless 
movements of their horses, in the road. 

“ He certainly came this way, didn’t he, lads?” 
ye Yes, captain, an’ I heard a sound of gallopin’ hoofs downahead 

ere.” 

“Ah! then he has escaped us again.” 
it 7 —— hasn’t—no, he hasn’t! Hoo? two-hoo! Tf say he 

The dwarf at that juncture appear ; 
leap and a “ate ra Be eam, Mea tamonsts writs. a 
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‘‘I say he hasn’t,’’ he repeated, arising and confronting the 
slightly surprised captain. 

All looked down upon this unsightly specimen of aman with 
flowing beard that he was smoothing with both hands as he eyed 
the officer with his beady orbs. 

‘Who the deuce are you—what, I should say ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I’m Cross, the dwarf. Everybody in Virginia knows or has 
heard of Cross, and I lived at Culpepper before the war. I say he 
hasn’t escaped.’’ 

66 Who pt 

“The man you’re after.”’ 

‘*'What do you know about it ?”’ 

‘*More than youthink. His horse is gone—but heisn’t! Two- 
hoo! Do you want to find him - say ?”’ 

‘*If you know where the rebel is I’ll give you some gold coin,”’ 
said the Federal officer; for he saw that whoever this singular 
individual was, he must be half-witted, and he held out the bait of 
money as an inducement to put them on the track of the spy of 
whom they were in pursuit. 

Just then Locket came forth with a lantern. 

Marlow had not heard what transpired betaveen the dwarf and 
the Unionist. 

He took the lantern from his daughter and went up to the caval- 
ry squad, searching with his eyes for the leader 

When he found him he evinced much surprise, either well 
assumed or genuine. 

‘¢Well—well,’’ he exclaimed. ‘* You are some of the soldiers 
from the North, aren’t you?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and we are after a man who came this way on horseback. 
Did you see him ?” 

‘‘Good gentleman, I hope you do not mean me and my young 
daughter here any harm.”’ 

‘‘Hangit! no. Tellme; have you seen a rider pass here within 
a few moments?” 

Before old Marlow could make any response, out from some- 
where in the darkness came a voice that was a half screech. 

‘In the barn—in the barn!”’ 

A low, involuntary cry burst from Locket. 

In the silence of her soul she wailed. 

** Oh, Gena SRO: how could you do that! I'll never forgive 
you for it, Cross.’’ 

‘‘In the barn!’? sounded the voice of the ugly little man with a 
flowing beard, though no one could see where he was. 

The hint was enough, however. 

“This way. Isee the barn—or something that looks like a barn!” 
cried the officer. 

And following his lead the squad turned their horses briskly from 
the road and through an opening in the nearly dismantled Renee, 
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making toward a building at the rear of Marlow’s tumble-down 
dwelling. 

Ahead of them, as we have seen, had gone Scud Wilder. 

He was no coward, but at the time we introduce him to the 
reader, he had upon his person papers that were a portion of the 
official documents captured at Catlett’s Station by Stuart, and 
some of which it was important that Jackson should become pos- 
sessed of. 

To preserve these papers it was imperative that he should not 
run any unwarranted risk to himself. 

Hence he made all haste to the barn, at Locket’s suggestion, and 
clambered up into the hay loft. 

Clambered, because it wasa building ready to topple with the 
first strong wind that might sweep down from the mountains at 
Warrenton. 

Above was a heap of straw and hay, mixed. Into this the Con- 
federate squirmed himself until he knew that his extremities were 
concealed in case alight should be introduced into the loft ; and 
he lay still and listened for some sound of the pursuit that he ex- 
pected. | 

This came because of the significant cry from the dwarf, as 
shown, and he heard the thud of the horse hoofs on the sward in- 
side the fence with a palpitating heart. 

“Well,” he mumbled,in his dusty confine; ‘‘I have been in 
some pretty tight places, but this is the most uncomfortable of all,” 
and he squeezed in tighter in the pile of hay. , 

After him now, urged by the cries of the dwarf—who had dis- 
appeared as suddenly as at the first appearance of the cavalry— 
were the Federal officer and the squad who were eager to run 
down and capture this slippery Johnny who, though none knew 
exactly who he was, must be some spy of unusual daring that then 
coursed the hills between Culpepper and Warrenton. 

Thud! thud! Jangle! jangle! the horse hoofs and saber scab- 
bards, as the cavalrymen neared the barn. 

Old Flint Marlow and his daughter were left standing alone. 

“Whatif they find him?” half gasped the girl, clinging to her 
father’s arm ina tremble. 

‘Well, child,’’ in an undertone, “what if they do. Your lover 
is a soldier, with the chances of a soldier for his life. You should 
not even weep if he is caught and killed. You are aSouthern girl, 
remember that.”’ 

Forcedly stern was the old man’s speech. 

For in his heart of hearts, he would have wept hi 
should befall the dashing rider of Stonewall’s reel ferrite aaah 
ing Scud Wilder who was to be his daughter’s husband when the 
war was over. 

For be it known, kind reader, in this year of 62 there w | 
of both the North and the South who believed that Riek 4 Wak 
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would not last long, and the years of struggle that ensued were a 
surprise, a bloody surprise, to the strongest votaries of the two 
great causes. 

The tears of anxiety were checked by her father’s speech. 

Both stood looking toward the barn, where the Federal troopers 
were now performing acircle; and they could hear the leader’s 
voice commanding : ; 

‘*‘Surround the building. There may be something in the crazy 
utterances of that booby we saw back there. Surround!” 


CHAPTER III. 
SURROUNDED BY DEATH. 


In obedience to the command of their captain, the cavalrymen 
started to encircle the rickety barn. | 

In a few minutes the building was so completely encompassed 
that it would have been impossible for any one to pass out and 
away without discovery. 

Buried in his hiding-place, Scud could but indistinctly hear the 
thud of hoofson the sward without; but he knew by what sounds 
reached him that the barn was just then, from some cause, the 
point of attraction with his enemies. 

‘‘T can hardly believe that they saw me,’’ he mused, in his dusty 
berth. ‘‘Then what does it mean? How could they get on the 
scent that I am in hiding in this place ?”’ 

While this puzzle was racking the brain of the bold Confederate, 
closer drew the cordon around the building. 

Then he heard a voice in the lower part, among the stalls. 

‘‘Come this way, boys. Two of you go up that ladder, there, 
while I investigate around here.”’ 

Scud saw the gleam of a lantern through the cracks of the floor- 
ing against which his body was now pressed tightly. 

They were unmistakably looking for him. 

He could not know of the treachery of the dwarf. 

Cross was an old acquaintance of the Marlows, and had always 
been considered stanch. 

While the captain was poking about here and there in search of 
the Confederate among the stalls below, the face of Cross appeared 
in the monstrous double doorway. 

As the gleam of the lantern, which the Federals had secured and 
lighted, fell upon him, it afforded an opportunity to see the strange 
face of this strange mal-production of nature.; 

His name, Cross, was not given him without good reason. 

An astonishing freak of mixed skin was presented in his hairy 
physiognomy. 

From forehead to Jip—as much of itas was visible under the 
beard—there was a distinct line of divided colors—white and mu- 


latto hue. 
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Could any one have seen beneath his blouse, they would have 
discovered the same singularity of the skin there. 
Half white and half mulatto was he; and so, very appropriately, 
had he been named Cross. 


The parents of Cross had been slaves. 
At the breaking out of the war they fled with other negroes to 


the North, leaving Cross to his own devices, for the master of all 
had ‘entered the army in great haste and converted all of 
his property and slaves into money—all but Cross, who, at the 
time, could not be found. 

The dwarf had long been in the habit of loitering in the vicinity 
of the ferry, and on more than one occasion had served passengers 
when old Marlow had been unable, because of sickness, to per- 
form hisusual duties. 

He had grown to be a favorite with the ferry-man and his daugh- 
ter, and his devotion to Locket was notable. 

In view of the favors they had bestowed upon him, it was re- 
markable that he should now have proved so treacherous. 

Those of the troopers who were dismounted crowded around 
Cross. 

‘* What kind of a fellow are you, anyway ?”’ demanded the cap- 
tain, pausing in his search to look at the singular being. 

“T’m what I am, that’s all,’’ half snapped Cross, who saw that 
they were struck by his appearance, and who was very sensitive 
upon the point of anything that reflected upon his misfortune of 
birth—double misfortune of mixed color and dwarfed growth. 
““My name’s Cross, and that’sall. You expect to find the bold 
rider of the army of Jackson——”’ | 

‘Ha! how do you know that he belongs to Jackson’s force ?” 

““[ know more than a great many people who think I know 
nothing. Hoo! Two-hoo! if you expect to find the man down 
here, you are mistaken. Why don’t you go up and pokein the 
straw ?’’ 

The captain acted upon the suggestion immediately. 

He, with a half dozen, ascended the ladder to the upper part of 
the loft, and in a few minutes thereafter their sabers were turning 
over the piles of straw in a flaying manner for the hunted body 
of the Confederate. 

Scud Wilder now knew to whom he owed his danger. 

“ Why, hang his mischief making tongue!’’ he muttered, in sur- 
prise. ‘Who would have thought that of Cross? I have never 
done him an injury; to the con trary, [ have filled his half white 
and half black palm with coin time and again. If I get out of this 
scrape I’ll be even with you, Cross.” 

_ eee body of the dwarf, who had followed the soldiers 
t, was now jumping about with the rest, seemingly also 
anxious to find the Confederate. 


And observing that he was searching honestly in concert with 
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them, they did not seek on that side of the loft where Cross was 
busy. 

The beady, scorpion eyes of the dwarf were keener than. those 
of the Federals. He presently knew that he had found thespot 
where Scud was concealed. 

Of this discovery he said nothing. 

But even in the darkness, only partially relieved by the smoky 
light of the lantern, his eyes suddenly filled with a glistening that 
was terrible to behold, and while he stroked his hairy chin, he 
dragged open his fanged mouth in a grinthat was truly diabolical. 

‘‘ Bah !’’ exclaimed the Federal officer, disappointedly, ‘‘ the spy 
isn’t here. What manner of goose chase have you led us on, 
Booby ?”’ 


‘*Booby, you call me!’’ snapped Cross. ‘‘ Very well, if lama 
booby, then there is no use in telling you what I have found out. 
Oh, I know something, I do!’’ 

‘What do you know ?” 

‘It makes no difference. Iam a booby.” 

The dwarf’s resentment was aroused. The Federal saw that the 
strange anatomy had something to say, which had been withheld 
by the speech which hurt his feelings. 

‘‘Come, come, little hop-o-my-thumb, I didn’t mean to wound 
you. If you have any information to give—something better than 
that which has led us upon this useless search—I will reward you 
all the same, as I promised. Come, now, what is it ?’’ | 

Slightly mollified, Cross beckoned him aside. | 

Scud strained his ears in vain to catch what the dwarf said to the 
captain. 

Whatever it was, it seemed to please the officer very much, for 
his face lighted up, and he exclaimed: 

“Good! Pldoit! If the rat is here, we will soon know !”’ 

Scud heard them descending the ladder, and a few moments 
later there was an ominous silence. 

This only lasted a brief spell. 

Something came to his nostrils that caused him a violent start 
and a thrill of horror. 

A smell of smoke. 

Then a crackle of flame. 


The barn was on fire! 
Had the setting fire to the building been the result of that whis- 


pered dialogue between the officer and the ape-browed dwarf? It 
would seem impossible that anything having the slightest sem- 
blance of humanity could suggest a procedure so horrible as 


that. 


Be the cause what it might, the barn was burning. | 
The smoke was penetrating the straw ; presently the tongues of 


flame would be darting through. 
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To remain was to be roasted alive. To makea dash for liberty 


was to—— 

What ? 

Were not his foes waiting for this very thing? Would they not 
shoot him down at sight? 

“Well,” muttered the brave fellow, ‘‘I have very little chance 
either way; but I think I will risk the bullets of the Yanks in 
preference to remaining here and being smoked alive like a pig 
ham. Here goes.”’ ! 

He backed out from the hole in the straw. 

The fire below had progressed even further than he had imag- 
ined. By the light that came through the wide cracks of the floor- 
ing, he could plainly distinguish things around bim. y~ 

Not a minute was to be lost. 

Throwing open the little window at one side of the loft, he cast 
one quick glance forth. 

Yes, there were the boys in blue, on their horses, posted like 
grim statues in a circle that extended completely around. 

But no time was given for consideration of his course. 

Asif the opening of the window had given adraught to the 
snapping, lapping flames below, upward they came, through the 
ladder-trap and the wide cracks, igniting the straw on every side 
with a suddenness of combustibility that filled the loft witha 
swishirg roar. 

Gaining the sill, he took the leap. 

As his body shot outward to view there was ashot from those 
below, and at once the carbines began to crack. 

Bang! bang! Zip, zip! 

The slugs whistled around his ears or tore the sod at his feet in 
little sprays of dust. 

Brave ever, he uttered an answering shout of defiance, and un- 
hurt by the first discharge of his foes, onward he wentat a terrif- 
fic gait toward the trees that grew at the rear of Marlow’s little 
property. 4 

Bang! bang! went the carbines behind the plucky Confederate. 


. CHAPTER IV. 
A WELCOME DIVERTISEMENT, 

It was an exciting race for life. 

For, as the Confederate arose, apparently unharmed by his des- 
perate leap, and made off toward the woods, the Federal cavalry- 
men started in a confused body in pursuit, keeping up the dis- 
charge of their carbines and sending the bullets whizzing around 
the ears of the fleeing spy. 

As the flames of the barn burst upward, Cross, the dwarf, had 
returned to the vicinity of Marlow’s house, where the old man 
and his daughter, the former carrying the lantern, and gazing, 
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with Locket, toward the Federals so dimly outlined in the gicom. 

‘*See, see!’’ she cried, clutching her father’s arm. “They are 
burning down the barn. Oh, father, do you think Scud can be in~- 
side of it ?’’ 


‘1 hardly think so, my child. Scud isa elever fellow, aad is no 
novice in dealing with danger.”’ 

Neither of the two cared for the mere loss of hayand straw 
stored in the barn; they thought more of the safety oi tue young 
man so dearly loved by Lockst and so much acwired by her 
father. 


But suddenly Locket excla:ms1 again: 

‘‘Look! oh! look, father! TaereisScud de will be burned 
alive. No, he will be shot to death! Gog save him!” 

She hid her face in her hands as she «uw her lover at the little 
window high up in the side of the barn—saw him almost immedi- 
ately take the bold leap down amid his deadly foes. 

Then the shouts of the Federals and the answering shout of Scud 
caused her to look up once more, and her heart gave a great bound 
of mingled hope and fear as she saw him speeding across the open 
toward the shelter of the trees.. 

‘“Save him, Heaven! oh, save him, Heaven!”’ she breathed. 

‘* Ay, save him, Heaven !’’ echoed the old man, as his aged eyes 
followed the fleeing form now plainly visible in the glare of the 
flames from the barn. 

At each crack of the carbines Locketseemed to feel the lead en- 
tering her own heart. 


But as the quick seconds passed she gathered fresh hope. 

Scud was maintaining his own manfully; and it seemed that he 
must have sofar escaped any harm from the thickly hailing bullets 
around him. 


On, on, the brave man. 

Hot in his rear the determined cavalrymen. 

Then something transpired that was a surprise to all. 

As he ran, Scud espied a horse that had apparently been crop- 
ping the herbiage near, and which now threw up its head with 
ears thrown forward at sight of the pursuers and the pursued. 

A long, shrill whistle broke from the lips of Scud Wilder. 

An answering whinny from the horse, and the animal came 
plunging toward him at an angle. 

Another second and man and beast were together. 

‘¢Good Cloud! My true friend, you didn’t zo far, did you?”’ 

Before the eyes of the Federals he took a second to pause and 
leap upon the back of his faithful steed. 

As well try now to catch the wind as to catch the daring spy 
rider, who gained a narrow lane amid the trees and disappeared 
entirely from view. 

_ Pertinacious was the temperament of the Federal officer. 
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He would have continued the pursuit, but for a circumstance 
which then transpired to utterly upset his calculations. 

Bang—bang! 

A volley of musketry suddenly burst in a flaming sheet from the 
border of the woods, and several of the Union boys reeled in their 
saddles, some falling to the ground. 

Bang—bang! again. 

And up on the night went the well-known Confederate yell, as a 
company of greycoats charged out of the woody depths straight 
at the cavalry that was thrown into disorder by the wholly unex- 
pected fusilade. 

Another volley, fired while advancing, settled the rout. 

The Federals turned and dug the spurs into their horses in pre- 
cipitate retreat toward the road, along which they continued in 
the direction of Great Run. 

The daring rider of Stonewall’s force had again eluded them. 

But a sad thing had happened with the discharge of the Confed- 
erate muskets. 

Not all the balls were stopped, by any means, in that crowd of 
boys in blue. i 

Some had whistled and hummed far across to where old Flint 
Marlow and Locket were standing. 

Locket felt her father start ina peculiar way ; then he staggered 
from her with a low groan. 

‘* Father, what is it?’’ 

“Oh, God! I am shot!’’ 

“* Shot!” 

The word fell from her lips in an agonized cry. 

She sprung to his side. 

In the same moment he sunk down to the sward unconscious. 

With a wail, she threw herself across his body, calling: 

“* Father—father!”’ 

‘* Hello, sis, what’s the matter?” 

Some of the Johnnies were already at her side looking at the 
form of Marlow curiously. ) 

“You have killed my father!’ she screamed, 

Then her very soul seemed to pour out in the great sobs of grief 
that came from her quivering lips. 

Marlow opened his eyes. 

The lantern, though it had fallen when he fell, was still burning, 
and one of the Confederates picked it up, holding it close to the 
prostrate face of the wounded man. 

“How did you get hurt?” one asked. 

“ By your guns,”’ he answered, hollowly. 

“Oh, well, may be it’s only a scratch,” said another, encourag- 
ingly. ‘“ Who are you?” 

One there appeared to know Marlow well, for he took it on him- 
self to say, in response: 
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_‘* Why, it’s the old ferry-keeper—Marlow’s his name; he’s been 
here for many years——’”’ 

A deep groan from Marlow interrupted. 

Then a shriek so loud and so pitiful that it struek to the hearts 
of the hearers, rung forth from the kneeling girl. 1 

‘* He is dead, he is dead !”’ 

‘*Not so bad as that, sis, I hope.’’ 

But an examination showed that Marlow had indeed passed away 
from earth. 

The beautiful girl, Locket, was an orphan. 

For a few seconds a deep silence reigned. A white look settled 
in her young face that those who saw could never forget. 

Then she started to her feet and ran off in the darkness. 

The Confederates made no effort to detain her. 

‘*She’s gone for some help of some kind, I reckon.”’ 

‘* No she ain’t, either. There’s no help around here within some 
miles. Don’t you see what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘* No—what?”’ several at once. 

‘“‘Why, she’s gone daft.”’ 

Strong men though they were, a shiver passed over the com- 
pany. . 

They lifted and carried the body of Marlow into the hut. 

During all vhis time, the dwarf seemed to have vanished again in 
his usual stealthy fashion. 

While the flames of Marlow’s burning barn were lighting up the 
heavens, there was another and similar glare in the sky to the 
west of Great Run and not more than two miles from the spot of 
the recent occurrence. 

Off to the east was the first indication of the gray dawn that still 
held a hazy film from the recent rain. 

Between the three lights, quite an illumination that rent the 
hitherto almost impenetrable gloom and afforded the wanderer, 
the straggler, or the stealthy scouts of both armies to move with 
more rapidity and satisfaction. 

Both armies—because the Union right, trying to keep pace with 
the movements of Jackson, of which Pope was tolerably well in- 
formed—was fast extending northward along the Rappahannock, 
and the hills were full of both the gray and the blue that often, on 
this same night, crossed one another’s paths with occasional en- 
counters similar to the brief skirmish described at Marlow’s Ferry. 

Eastward from a point near Orleans, a rider was dashing asif to 
escape some dread pursuit—fleeing from the vicinity of that second 
glare of a fire. 

A female, bareheaded, and with the stamp of combined fright 
and sterness on her face. 

Many riders seemed to be abroad this night. 

Onward, on, on, on! and at last she reached the stream, forcing 
ner horse into the water toward the opposite shore. 
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“Oh, if I can but reach the Federal lines,’’ she murmured, 
tremulously, ‘‘then I will be safe. And I know they are here- 
about, for the sound of the contending armies has been coming 
nearer and nearer day by day. Ah, if I can but reach the lines!”’ 

Faithfully the horse swam the little spots of greater depth in the 
run, and at last emerged near the foot of the mountain ready for 
a renewal of his mad gallop. 

“On, sir!’ she urged. : 

An arrestingly handsome girl she was—bareheaded, her long, 
black hair streaming behind her as the animal sped forward, and 
her white, plump hand griping the rein with an experienced con- 
fidence of practice. 


CHAPTER V. 
“BILLY BLUSTER, OF HILL’S DIVISION. 


While the events already described were transpiring, there were 
other scenes to westward, and near Hinston’s Ford—to fall upon 
the line of Jackson’s march—which are essential to the plot of our 
narrative. 

For a space we will turn to a large stone house that occupied & 
prominent position on the undulating ground. 

For years the home of Andrew Holt, a prominent Southerner, a 
widower, who had at last met a violent death at the disaster to Mc- 
Dowell, when thefirst roar of the war of the rebellion had sounded 
at Manassas. 

He had but one child living, it was believed. 

The orphan, Helen Holt, inherited her father’s property, had 
continued in the old home, despite the waves of war’s alarm, and 
until this night of our story’s opening, had enjoyed an exceptional 
immunity from danger, considering that so much of the military 
operations were near that vicinity. 

Her sule companion in the large house was ayoung negress, who 
of allher father’s former slaves, remained true to her mistress, 
and served her now with even more faithfulness than ever. The 
two were very much attached. 

Not knowing that a rough and ferocious army of men were then 
approaching, Helen was seated in the rear parlor of the mansion, 
ree darky at a distance watching asif she would anticipate some 
order. 


In Helen’s lap were a pile of papers which she was scanning in- 
terestedly. 

“I have never felt like looking at them before,’ she mused, 
aloud, as she held open, one after another, the dusty documents to 
the light of the large lamp on the table near. ‘I do not forget, 
however, that my father said, before he went away in the Confed- 
erate ranks: 


“*Helen, my child,if anything happens to me, be sure and ex- 
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amine the papers which you will find in the right hand drawer of 
the safe in my library. Hereis the key. But unless something 
does happen, I would prefer that you let them remain untouched.’ 

‘‘Ah, my father fell at Bull Run. He fought gallantly before 
the bullets of the Northern men slew him. Why did he not listen 
to me, and if he must fight, do so on the side of the glorious stars 
and stripes, which I shall love forever before all other flags! But 
the papers. I have delayed touching them, because my heart has 
been too full of recollection of my father todo anything that 
would remind me of those last impressive words.”’ 

In her hand, and closer to the light, she held one document that 
was older, dustier than the rest. 

And as she gazed, hor lustrous eyes opened in wonderment. 

‘* Certificate of marriage between Andrew Holt and Rebecca 
Carroll,’’ she read. from the head of thedocument. ‘ Why, that 
was not my mother’s name: Yet here is my father’s name. 
never knew that my father could have been marriei to any other 
than my own mother! Howstrange!”’ 

Attached to the document was another 

Wider grew her eyes as she perused the following singular 
writing: 

‘Tf the offspring of Andrew and Rebecca Holt—who is a boy— 
should be found by those who are appointed my executors under 


the will, it is my desire that the estate be equally divided between 
said offspring and my daughter, Helen, by my second wife, Ann 
Holt.” 


‘‘ His offspring,” echoed the girl. ‘‘Then I have a brother in the 
world somewhere—a half-brother.”’ 

Before the young girl could speculate further upon what was to 
her a remarkable discovery, there was a sound of heavy footsteps 
in the great hall without. 

There was an arrival. 

Forward the comer, thump, thump, thump! 

Then there appeared in the doorway a strange looking indi- 
vidual. ‘ 

A man with a bristling face, bleary eyes, very short of stature 
and measuring an enormous proportion around the girth. 

As he entered, he doffed a great hat of gray, and with fat nose 
elevated, took a momentary survey of the interior—a survey that 
was a combined manner of inquiry and impudence. 

‘‘Bvening to you,” he said, with a bow and scrape that caused 
him evident inconvenience because of his great stomach. . 

Helen had arisen at the approach of the visitor, secreting the 
important papers in the folds of her dress. 

The negro girl drew further away from the entrance, because 
even she could read in the face, the form, the actions of the man, a 
character to be dreaded because of a blustering, brutal dispo- 


sition. 
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“ Good-evening, sir,’ returned Helen, who did not like the ab- 
rupt intrusion nor the kind of intruder. 

“I’m Billy Bluster. Iam with Stonewall. Ho! I’m a captain— 
and a brave one, let me tell you. Are there any men around 
here?” 

“T am alone in the house, sir; and I do not know you. What is 

your business—~—”’ 

A rather unfortunate admission. 

Instantly Billy Bluster erected himself as far as he could with 
his immense, aldermanic stomach protruding—on the front of 
which the buckle of a huge belt shone with the letters, C. S. A. 

“Nomen? Are you sure there are no men ?”’ 

‘* Quite sure, sir; and I would like to know what you want ?”’ 

Into the room he strode with a swagger. 

“Ho! I wish there were some men about. [like to meet men. 
Iam an independent—rock and fire! yes. [have whipped a whole 
company ef Yankeesat onesweep—gobble ’em up. Lamastumpy 
terror, lam !’’ 

Stumpy he was, for his fat body was nearly as large around as it 
was in height. 

As he doffed his hat, his hair, like the bristles on a pig’s back, 
seemed to stand straight upward; and his mouth, of cat-fish 
Shape, was a continual alternation of assumptive sternness that 
was almost ludicrous, and grinning that was abhorrent to the be- 
holder. 

““Fo’ de Lor’!”’ ejaculated the negro, under her breath, ‘‘ de man 
am a man-fish an’ a h’yena beas’ togedder!”’ 

“What do you want?’’ demanded the girl, for the third time. 

“You are Helen Holt?’ he said, inquiringly, and halting before 
her on the opposite side of the table. 

“That is my name.”’ 

“Well, [ havesome business with you. You are sure there are 
no men about—men whom I may swallow alive or whip, or flay 
into shreds, for I’m a terror, I am!” 

He cast his glances in a roaming way round theroom, as if in 
search of some one to devour. 

Slyly the girl’s hand crept to her pocket. Having resided there 
so long alone, and being possessed of considerable spirit, she had 
adopted the habit of carrying almost continually a revolver in her 
pocket. 

Perhaps she read the character of the intruder a little better at 
his gradual assumption of bravado when informed that there were 
no men about, for she said, somewhat sharply: 

“I will thank you to state what has brought you into my house, 
sir, and then take yourself away.” 

“Your house!’’ and he guffawed loudly. 

“ Yes, my house.’’ 

* Because your father is dead, it is all your house, eh?’’ 


) 
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The blood mounted to her cheek. 

But she saw that the man was without doubt a Confederate offi- 
cer, unless his shabby uniform lied, and ‘she did not wish to make 
angry any one of the Southern army in her at present isolated con 
dition. 

She remained silent. 

And Billy Bluster said, presently, after his blear eyes ee rested 
in an impudent stare upon her for a spell: 

*“T’ve come tospeak about that very thing.” 

“* What thing ?”’ 

“This house—this estate.”’ 

“What about it ?”’ 

‘*You will have to divide it.”’ 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

‘‘Ho! but you willshortly. Listen. I know where your brother 
is.”’ 

** My brother?’ 

“Justhe. Did you know that your father married before he 
married your mother ?”’ 

Helen felt a thrill. 

It was only a few minutes before that she had learned the fact 
from the papers she had taken from her father’s safe. 

‘He was,’’ added the stumpy ruffian soldier of the Confederate 
host. ‘‘ He was married, and to an octoroon——”’ 

“¢ Sir——”’ 

‘“Ract. I know that Andrew Holt was the husband of a woman 
named Rebecca Carroll before he married the woman who was 
your mother. But he did not knowit. I will say that for him— 
he did not know that he had married an octoroon. Nevertheless, 
such was the case. Luckily Rebecca Carroll died. Then he mar- 
ried the woman who was your mother. But there was an off- 
spring from the pair, Andrew Holt and Rebecca Carroll.” 

He ogled her with his blear eyes and nodded his bristly head, at 
the same time taking a seat in the soft-cushioned chair on the 
opposite side of the table with a grunting sigh, as if the luxury was 


something new to him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN INTERRUPTED WOOING. 


It was quite apparent that this ugly specimen of humanity knew 
something of the family history of the Holts; yet, had not the girl 
but a few moments before ascertained sufficient to convince her of 
this fact, she would have resented the intrusion of Billy Bluster 
with all the spirit of the true Southern girl. 

‘What do you know about the offspring of which you speak ?”’ 


she interrogated. 
‘‘Ho! a great deal more than most people might imagine.”’ 
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“And if you know anything of my dead father’s affairs, what 
has it to do with this visit, sir ?’’ ' 

Again the blear eyes rolled around and rested on the lovely girl. 
The eat-fish mouth grinned broadly. 

With a smack of his tongue he replied : 

“T havea proposition to make to you—if you are indeed Miss 
Helen Holt.” | 

“That is my name.” 

“Daughter of Andrew and Ann Holt?’ 

“<< Y¥ es."} 

‘“‘T say I havea proposition to make.”’ 

“ What is it ?”’ 

‘You would not like to share the property you have inherited 
from your father with another, would you, eh?” 

“T do not quite comprehend what you mean,” returned the girl 
warily, her lustrous eyes. fixed upon the unpleasant countenance of 
Bluster. | 

“ A-h-w!’’ he drawled. ‘ Well, I will explain. I know that by 
your father’s will you must share your inheritance with this 
abominable offspring of Andrew Holt by his mesalliance. Let me 
tell you something of that offspring. He was a malformation—an 
ugly lump if ever was, and because of something more than his 
merely being a malformation, he was sent away by the family 
doctor to a negro couple on a plantation near the Rappahannock 
and passed off for their child. Ho! you, the beautiful daughter of 
Colonel Andrew Holt, who fell at the battle of Bull Run, wouldn’t 
like to acknowledge as a half brother one who has grown up as the 
child of a pair of filthy niggers, would you, eh ?”’ 

And as Bluster put the rather astonishing question, he gave the 
table a thump to emphasize it and leaned forward with his blood- 
shot eyes fixed leeringly upon the face of the girl. 

Despite herself, a shiver passed over the frame of Helen. 

What was this outrageous specimen saying ? 

Shrinking from the publicity of the hint which his words con- 
veyed, she turned to the negro girl near and made a sign. 

“ Leave us, Cullis.” 

When alone with her strange and ugly visitor she said: 

“You are named Billy Bluster?” 

‘Proud of it—proud of it!” swelling with importance. ‘I have 

slain alone, single-handed, unaided, all by myself, a thousand 
Yankees. I am known all over the army of Lee. Everybody 
knows the valor of Billy Bluster.”’ 
, “You have called to say something in regard to my sharing my 
inheritance with this child, which, it seems, was born before I was, 
as a child of my father with one who was an octoroon. Now, what 
have you to say ?” 

“ This: that I can save the whole inheritance for you. All. Mind, 
it is no small matter for a person to own everything. I can man- 


ge ' 
; 
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age so that all that was left by your father will remain yours. But 
I want a bargain—a bargain, my beautiful Helen Holt. Do not 
forget that.” 

Further across the table leaned the face of stumpy and disagree- 
able Billy Bluster. 

“A bargain ?”’ 

‘‘Of course. To obtain full possession you must give me some- 
thing. I want money, and I want——”’ 

‘* Well, sir?’’ as he hesitated. 


With a suddenness that was almost startling the evil-browed 
representative of a disgusting class that filled the Confederate 
ranks at that early stage of the war, slipped from his chair and 
_ fell on his knees, crawling thus around the edge of the tabie and 
toward the girl, who again arose at this impulsive and unexpected 
demonstration. 

‘“* Ho, rock and fire!’’ he spluttered, ‘‘ listen to me for the small- 
est particle of amoment. I am your adorer! [love you to the 
uttermost of distraction. You think I have never met you before. 
I have known you, nevertheless, for years—before the time when I 
was shot at for stealing the—no, no, [ don’t mean stealing any- 
thing. But I was in the neighborhood of your father’s stables, and 
I have seen you many atime. I fell desperately in love with you 
from the first——”’ 


An exclamation from Helen half interrupted him. 
. She recognized him now. : 

This man had served her father in the capacity of hostler for 
some years. © 

‘“‘T loved you from the first,’’ continued the spluttering person- 
age, creeping, waddling on his knees closer to her, while she re- 
treated before him. ‘‘ Behold me; I goon my knees to you. I ask 
you to hear what I shal! say. I will save for you the whoie estate 
if you will but smile upon my suit—my suit, I say, for Lam asking 
you to be mine, to be my bride. I can make you twice rich, or, by 
rock and fire! I can strip away half of all you possess at this mo, 
ment. ButIlove you. I have no wish to deprive you of anything. 
I want you to have it all. Be mine—marry me. I adore you. Con- 
found me, if I don’t go stark, raving mad if you refuse to be what 
Task! AndIamasoldier. Lam a brave officer in the division of 
Hill. Iam your ad——”’ 

Just how long this voluble outburst might have continued from 
the extraordinary svitor it would be difficult to say; but at this 
juncture there was an interruption of a startling kind to both him 
and the girl, who gazed down on him in mingled astonishment and 
fear. 

A volley of musketry burst upon their ears. 

It seemed as if every pane of glass in the mansion had been shiv- 
ered to atoms by the discharge, and there was the unmistakable 
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sound of whizzing bulletsin the room where Bluster was in the 
programme ofhs supplications. 

Rip—rip ! came the bullets through the shattered windows. 

Heleh drew back with a startled cry. 

Upon Bluster the effect was strangely electrical. 

At one sweep he had gathered up his broad-brimmed hat; at one 
scramble he regained an upright position. 

‘Rock and fire!’ he blurted. 

Then the short-legged and fat-bodied Captain Billy Bluster made 
tracks toward the entry. 

At first his course was toward the door. 

With an ejaculation, caused by hearing there the clank of a 
saber, he wheeled and ran toward the rear and out at a narrow 
doorway there. 

“Soul and acres!’’ he jerked. ‘‘ Have the Yanks come in a heap 
to this place so far away from where I know they must be now 
marching to head off Jackson! Blast the Yanks, who have inter- 
rupted me in the midst of my love making to the most beautiful 
cirl I ever saw, and who must have yielded to my suit, because I 
ean strip her of half of her inheritance, if I choose!”’ 

The cause of the fusilade that shot to atoms the windows of the 
Holt mansion was a singular one. 

When the negro girl, Cullis, withdrew, at the order of her mis- . 
tress, she performed an act that was certainly a most injudicious 
impulse. ‘ 

In a large closet in the hall, among a lot of rubbish, there wasan 
old American flag which had once been the pride of old Andrew 
Holt, when he would decorate his house on the occasion of Fourth 
of July celebrations. 

A bright light burned in the hall. 

Going to the closet, Cullis took out the flag, with no other inten- 
tion than to amuse herseif. 


Wrapping the folds of the stars and stripes around her, she be- 
gan cutting aseries of antics about the hall, her feet shuffiing 
lightly in one of the dances that were common in the slave quar- 
ters before the war. 

_ Under the rays of the great swinging lamp, she was plainly Visi- 
ble to any one who might chance to be looking in from the out- 
side—for Billy Bluster, on entering, had not paused to reclose the 
front door. 


And at that very moment it happened thata squad of the 
scouts that were moving to the east of Jackson’s march, and be- 
tween him and Carter’s Run, were approaching the house to in- 
vestigate the premises in the hope that some venturesome Union- 
ist might be found there. 

The lieutenant in command of the squad, seeing the singular 
sight of a negress dancing about the hallway with the hated col- 
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ors of the North wrapped about her, instantly conceived that the 
dwelling must be a nestof Northern sympathizers. 

None there knew that it was the home of a galiant Confederate 
who had fallen in the action at Bull Kun when that field was ren- 
dered gory only a month before. ie 

‘* Hello!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Here’sa nest of Yanks, as I’m alive! 
Ready, here. Give the house a volley. Riddleit up. We can’t 
have any such{citadel as this among us. Ready—aim—fire!” 

And then came the reverberating discharge from at least twenty 
guns, as they gladly obeyed the command to fire. 

Around the head of poor Cullis the balls flew, and she fell pierced 
to death. 

Through the windows penetrated some of the slugs; for others 
had aimed thitherward, seeing the shadow of forms against the 


drawn curtains. 
Then tramp, tramp, tramp, into the house, with the lieutenant 


in the lead, went the graycoats—on destruction bent. 

‘* We'll soon make an end of this place,’’ Helen heard the lieu- 
tenant’s voice saying, as the feet of the soldiers sounded in the 
entry. , 


CHAPTER VII. 


, A HOMELESS HEIRESS. 

It is easy to imagine that the girl’s feelings, as the bullets of the 
Confederates tore through windows, curtains, and ripped through 
the papering of the walls, were of a tremulous kind. 

More, she caught a fear that the comers were such as would 
have hesitated at no insult to an unprotected girl. 

Wo coward was she. 

But under the circumstances, in a dread aroused at first by the 
contact with boastful Captain Bluster, she promptly ran from the 
parlor by a door at the extreme end, then through the same door 
by which Bluster had made his hurried exit, notwithstanding he 
had been so anxious to meet some men that he might annihilate or 
devour them. 

Out into the night she fled, and her course was toward the stable, 
where she had just one horse—her favorite preserved from the 
levy that had been made after the defeat of Radford’s cavalry at 
the first battle of Bull Run. : 


A rider was Helen Holt. ' 
In a triceshe was on the animal’s back, and, with her small heel 


digging into the beast’s side, she dashed away from the house. 
The Confederate lieutenant entered a dwelling that was unoccu- 
pied, and the fact seemed to rouse his wrath. 
“Well, boys!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s nobody here; but we'll 
raze the old concern, anyhow. For look at that wench on the 
floor out there—isn’t that enough to show that this is some Yan- 


kee relay? Set her on fire he 
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With yells the graycoats sprung toexecute the bidding of their 
leader. 

In a few minutes the dwelling was given to the torch. 

The flames gathered headway quickly’ the thick smoke poured 
out at the windows, and the black sky of night that was now near 
the dawn was filled with the floating sparks from the home that 
none there knew belonged to one of the stanchest Southerners 
who ever fought under the stars and bars. ; 

In the midst of the orgie that ensued—for there had been found 
several baskets of rare liquor in the cellar by the plundering squad 
—there appeared before the lieutenani a short, fat, blustering form 
with hat in hand and hair standing like minute quills. 

‘‘Rock and fire!’’ exclaimed the gutteral voice of Billy Bluster, 
who, upon discovering that the arrivals were Confederates, had 
come among them swaggeringly. ‘‘ What are you about here? Do 
you know whose house it is you are burning down ?”’ 

“Well, who are you?’ demanded the lieutenant. 

“Who? I’m Captain Bluster. If you want to know more, go 
among the division of Hill. So you area lieutenant. I ama cap- 
tain. Iam theslayer of thousands of Yankees since the guns of 
Sumter—do you hear ?”’ 

With mouth wide open he advanced upon the lieutenant, one 
burly hand upraised and the fingers squirming as if he meant to 
grasp the latter by the shoulder. 

‘“*Stand back there!’’ ordered the lieutenant. 

“Ho! you are having a fine time here,’ continued Bluster. 
‘But mark: Ishall inform Jackson himself that you have de- 
stroyed the house of Colonel Andrew Holt!” 

** Andrew Holt?” 

““Ay, a man who fell with a saber in his hand in Radford’s cav- 
alry—do you hear? Ho! there’ll be a pretty mess when you are 
called to account for this.” 

There were some there who liked not the interference of this fat- 
stomached personage upon the merry time they were having. 

“Kick him off!” shouted some one with a voice thick with 
liquor. 

The cry was taken up. 

Phe lieutenant did not like this interference by a man who by 
his very appearance seemed to bring ridicule upon himself, and 
catching the spirit of his men, he cried: 

“ Here, you, take yourself out of this. I know what I am about. 
Bezone!"’ 

“Begone! You—a lieutenant—dare to say to me, Captain Blus- 
ter, begone? Ho, I have chewed up such as you!’’ 

“Get out!” 

“Pll twist you into a myriad of fragments, as I have the scores 


and scores of Yankees that have been so unfortunate as to come in 
contact with me.”’ 
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‘* Clear out, 1 say !”’ 

The lieutenant was becoming angry. 

Bluster was foaming. 

Just then several of the liquor enthused men began advancing 
toward them, and seeing them, Bluster turned with a remarkable 
ulacrity, doubling his fat fists and making off toward the trees near 
the stable. 

It was as he thus neared the stable that he saw the form of one 
he knew to be Helen Holt making away on horseback at full 
speed, and he uttered an ejaculation of surprise and a sudden 
purpose: 

‘Ho! rock and fire! she is off! Ill be after her. Let them burn 
down the house—a dozen houses, forsooth! I am after the beauti- 
ful Helen Holt. AndIthinkif I can make her understand how 
nice it is to be possessed of all the inheritance, I can persuade her 
to become my bride. I know just where is the son of Andrew Holt 
by the octoroon, and for the promise of her becoming my bride, I 
will cut his weasand as readily as if hc was a possum! Ho! she is 
a gale on horsback !”’ 

The latter he remarked as he endeavored to keep close in the 
rear of the fleecing girl. 

Helen was urging her bareback steed onward with all the voice 
at her command. 

Behind her arose the glare of the burning mansion. 

She knew that the home which had sheltered her since infancy 
would shelter her no more. 

This was the rider that attracted the reader’s attention as she 
sped toward the banks of the stream to the west of those incidents 
that opened our story. 

She knew not that Bluster was close in her rear. 

She only felt that she was fleeing from the arrivals who had so 
ruthlessly fired the volley into her home without so much as a 
glance to see who might be the sufferer. 

On, on, across the stream as we have described; and when she 
found the water between herself and these who, she knew, were 
destroying her home, she slackened her gait thoughtfully. 

Day dawn in the east; her burning home in the rear; to the 
south the fire which she was aware must come from something 
near Marlow’s Ferry. 

She had a slight acquaintance with Locket Marlow, the ferry- 
keeper’ s daughter. 

Though the fire showed that something must be transpiring at 
the ferry, perhaps fraught with danger, she at once conceived the 
idea of going there. 

‘+1 can at least find shelter with Locket,’’ she thought, “until I 
can make another start toward the Union lines. I must reach the 
Union lines. Oh, why did I not listen to Elbert, when he begged 
me to go North with him at the time he entered the Federal army! 
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Then I would never have been asI am to-night—homeless, friend- 
less, pursued by those on whose side my father fought and fell as a 
? 
aiid the rein a pull, she turned toward the glare which the 
reader knows was occasioned by the burning of Flint Marlow’s 
n. 
seahe she reached the vicinity, she found there the ruin of the 
barn, and all around the humble home there was an ominous si- 
lence that told of utter desertion. 

Opening the door, she entered a step, holding fast to the bridle, 
which she had taken time to fasten to the horse in that hasty 
. flight. 

““Mr. Marlow !—Locket!”’ she called, lowly at first, and repeating 
the names louder as no response came. 

She becanie presently convinced that there was no one there. 

But wishing to make sure, she released the bridle and advanced 
into the apartment, feeling outward with her hands as she thus 
went. 

A second later she collided lightly with something that was ele- 
vated on a plank, it seemed, and the plank on chairs. 

_ Her groping hands reached downward to ascertain what it was. 

Then she recoiled. 

She had touched a human face—a face that was so cold and 
clammy that it could belong to none but the dead. 

With every nerve in a tingle of horror, she retreated. 

Mounting her horse again, she was about to move away from the 
locality, when a form came before the animal’s head anda piping 
voice said: 

‘““Hoo—two—hoo! You’re looking for old Mr. Marlow and his 
pretty daughter, Locket, eh? Well, they’re not here any more. 
Flint Marlow is dead, and Locket—— Oh, nobody knows where 
sheis. ButI’ll find her. She’s pretty. Do you know her? She’s 
to be my sweetheart one of these days, now that her father is no 
more. Who are you?”’’ 

The speaker was the dwarf, Cross. 

The diminutive figure stood firmly before the horse while he 
chattered the broken speech, and one of his hands at the extremity 
of his very long arm held the bridle persistently. 

Heien Holt had seen the dwarf on more than one occasion when 
she had ridden to the ferry for exercise and to pay a visit to the 
young and beautiful girl, Locket, in whom she felt an almost sis- 
terly interest. 

3 saa did not recognize her, however, in the semi-gloom of the 

He chattered on: 

“You came to see Locket, didn’t you?”’ 

“Yes. Where is she?” 

“She's gone,” 
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““Gone?”’ 
* Run off.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LOVER IN BLUE. 


Brighter was the dawn in the east. 

And with the increasing light, Helen could see more plainly the 
hideous deformity of the one who stood at her bridle. 

An imperceptible shiver passed over her. 

‘*T know you now,” exclaimed the dwarf, in a tone that savored 
of a peculiar glee. ‘‘ You are the pretty one from over in the hills. 
Let me see—Holt !—Holt! that’s the name. Where are you going, 
Miss Holt?”’ | — 

‘*T am looking for Locket Marlow.” 

‘Well, she, and the old man too, both are gone. And I’m off to 
find her. Two to oneI catch her before you do. Ha, ha!’’ 

He released his hold upon the bridle, and, with a handspring 
across the road, darted away among the brier-thick bushes at the 
other side. 

Helen spoke to her horse and started off along the road toward 
Great Run. 

The opposing array of the gray and the blue were at this dawn 
in close proximity to each other. 

On one side of the stream lay the men of Sigel. Banks and Reno ; 
on the other, the main body of Jackson was but gone, as it were, 
with the rear to mask. 

Like a game of slow chess, the two Sa ks were marching in con- 
certs of parallel. 

So that Helen Holt, as she leisurely pursued her course along 
the road, was momentarily approaching the Federal lines, though 
she did not know it. 

Day was at hand at last. 

And with the early light thatshowed objects with a positive dis- 
tinctness, she was surprised to hear a voice coming from the road- 
side, saying: , 

‘¢ An early hour for a ride, Helen.”’ 

She checked her horse quickly. 

Standing at one side was a Federal officer—a captain, she saw by 
the shoulder-straps. 

Saw something more; for instantly she exclaimed : 

‘* Elbert, is it you!”’ 

There was an accent even of joy in her voice. 

The horse was urged to the speaker’s side, and she sprung from 
her saddle, rushing into his arms. 

“*Eilbert!”’ 

‘“‘ Helen, my darling !’’ 

The two were instantly locked in a fond embrace, 
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A looker-on could haye immediately divined the truth—tkat the 
pair were lovers. 

Elbert Armand had known Helen from childhood. 

Their love as playmates had grown toa stronger affection with 
maturer years, and at the breaking out.of the war, when Elbert 
went North to take his stand in defense of the old flag, she had 
bidden him a good-by and Godspeed that was sweet to the soldier’s 
remembrance. | 7 | 

“My own dear Helen,” he said, when the first transport of this 
unexpected meeting was over. ‘Ah, do you know that I was just 
onmy way torisk a sight of your loved face.” 

‘‘You were going to the mansion ?”’ 

“'Y es.” 

‘Then I am doubly glad that I have met you.’’ 

‘‘ Why are you glad to have intercepted me particularly ?” 

‘‘ Because my home was burned down, I think, during the night 
that is past.”’ : 

He looked shocked. 

‘‘ And where were you going now ?”’ 

‘* Into the Federal lines.”’ 

‘““For what purpose—only for safety? For I know that you 
are a Jnion girl, Helen.” 

There was a pause, and the blood mounted to her soft cheeks. 

Then firmly shesaid: r on 

““T hoped that I might eventually find you, Elbert... You are the 
only one in the wide world left to me. And you have told methat 
you loved me, Ilbert——’”’ 

‘*‘ And so I do,’’ he broke in, ardently. ‘‘The hand of Providence 
is surely in this meeting. Comehere, and let us sit down for a few 
moments. Remember, it is morethan a year since I saw you, dear 
Helen. Ihave much to say to you; andI have mueh to ask. Here 
is « log: that will afford us rest.’’ , | 

He led her to a great log that lay just within the edge of the 
trees and at the edge of a cornfield. : 

The two lovers sat them down there. ot Dea. 

And while they sat, there was a most singular circumstance 
trauspiring. 

To explain this, we must look to the dwarf, who went scam per- 
ing off after leaving Helen. before the house where old Marlow 
lay unattended in the awful condition of death. 

The Confederates had only paused to place him on the plank, 
and the plank on a chair or two, supposing that the girl would re- 
turn; and neither had they time to devote to digging a grave for 
the man who had been slain by the chance bullets at the time when 
both gray and blue were moving about the section at all points, 
sometimes so close that the outposts of both could, hail one an- 
other with banter and oaths. 


4 short distance only had the dwarf gone into the thicket, when 
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he was attracted by seeing a form in a sitting attitude, on the 
gnarly roots of a high tree. 
_It was Locket. 

Her head was bowed—not so much so, however, to hide from the 
stooping and gazing dwarf that she was sadly dejected. 

The girl was not aware of his proximity. 

‘* My soul!’? mumbled Cross, eyeing her hungrily, and stroking 
his pointed beard. ‘‘Isn’t she a beauty! If she was only mine, 
mine, mine! And why shouldn’t she be mine now, since her 
father is dead. I would care for and love her and doall that I 
could for her. But she is in love with the daring rider. Can I 
make her forget the man in the barn—the man who was burned to 
death in the barn ?’’ 

Cross had not remained to see the result of his persuasive sug- 
gestion which caused the burning of the barn, and he believed 
that Scud Wilder had perished in the flames. 

At thought of the one who was burned at his plotting his ugly 
brow darkened—then cleared again, as he muttered: 

‘*T won’t think of him—I won’t. Scud Wilder’s dead. I have 
the field all to myself. I shail make Locket mine, mine, mine!”’ 
and the thought brought: a hideous grin to his singularly whiskered 
face. 

Forward on tip-toe he advanced to Locket’s side and was bend- 
ing over her before she was aware of his presence. 

‘“*My darling Locket.” 

She started, and the start was followed by a look of veriest as- 
tonishment as she recognized the speaker. 

Cross had never dared to address her in such a way before. 

“Cross, is it you? You must not speak to me in that way.”’ 

In the now full light of day, his deformity and positive ugliness 
were more prominently repulsive. 

But Locket was used to the sight that caused others a shudder, 
by his being so much about the ferry. 

‘And why may [ not?” he whined, bringing his weazel face 
closer and his little scorpion eyes twinkling. 

‘¢ Because it is not right, and I do not like it.”’ 

While the spider-formed humanity was bobbing and bending. 
over the ferry-man’s daughter, the bushes at a point not twenty 
feet from them parted and a spying face was agey out with owl- 
ish orbs fixed upon them. 

A head with hair like the quills of the porcupine, though short 
cropped. 

Bareheaded Billy Bluster. 

He gazed interestedly at the couple—in admiration of the girl’s 
beauty and in curiosity at the monkey shaped and monkey limb- 
ed anatomy of Cross. 

‘¢Soul and acres!’’ he mumbied, in an undertone. ‘‘ What’s that? 
An ape—a kangaroo with aman’s face, Look at him. Who is that 
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he is talking to? A girl that is as pretty as the adorable Helen 
Holt, Iswear! Now, if it was not for the fact that Miss Helen has 
a heap of money of her own, I think I could be supremely happy 
with just such a girl for my bride as this one; she is as handsome 
as Miss Helen. But I amafter money. I want the heiress of 
Colonel Andrew Holt, who is fortunately dead and out of my way. 
I wonder where Miss Helen is by this time? Iam afraid I have 
lost her. Look at that spider.” 

Though short of stature and stumpy of limb, Billy Bluster had 
managed to keep up pretty wellin his chase after the young girl 
whom he pursued from the Holt mansion. 

He had but arrived at the spot at which we now find him at the 
moment of the dwarf’s finding of Locket. 

“My dear Locket’’—began the dwarf again. 

And again Locket expressed her disapproval of the familiarity 
interruptingly. 

Her face was very pale. But the wriggling anatomy saw with 
satisfaction that she had not lost her reason, as he had at first ap- 
prehended, by the loss of her father. 

“Don’t stay here,” heurged. ‘‘Come away. Come with me. 
Will you go back to the cabin ?” 

A transient shudder passed over her. 

*“ No, no, I don’t want to go back there. They are shooting and 
killing. Cross, it is terrible to have so much of blood spilled, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Hoo!” glanced athwart the brain of the beady-eyed dwarf. 
“ I greatly fear that she is not altogether right in the upper story 
afterall. I must humorher. She doesn’t want to go back to the 
ferry. Good. I will take her somewhere else—to the retreat I 
have in the hills. Who knows bnt I shall persuade her to live there 
all the timeand be my queen. The queen of thehills. That 
sounds nice. I like it,’ and he rubbed his hands over and over. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A STRANGE RESEMBLANCE. 

‘Come with me,” continued the dwarf, persuasively. 

“Where to, Cross? I cannot go back to the ferry——”’ 

“Hoo! Nor would it be as well to do so——” 

“Why ?” she broke in, in turn. 

“ Because the place there is alive with Confederate soldiers. The 
same who killed your father——”’ 

** Don’t, Cross!” 
fo. onula not bear mention of the death of her father; yet she 


“ What have they done with my tath 
er—those wh 
killed him, T mean.” y e who so ruthlessly 


“ Yes, ruthlessly killed him—you are right. They buried him. 
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Some time you will go and look at his grave, eh? But you are too 
weak now, eh? You will go with me and let me find you a shelter. 
Oh, I know of a fine one.”’ 

She arose. 

‘Yes, Cross, if you know of any placeI will go with you; for I 
cannot return to the ferry—I cannot.’’ 

Something seemed to revolt within her at thought of returning 
to the ferry, although her father lay there, waiting for some 
friendly hand to bury his cold clay. 

This fact, of course, the girl was not aware of. 

Guided by Cross, she went with him from the spot. 

The red and round face of Billy Bluster, with its porcupine 
haired crown, watched them for a minute as they wound amid 
the trees, and then the stumpy boaster scrambled out of the bushes 
and on their trail, while he muttered behind the teeth of his cat- 
fish mouth: 

‘*Ho! rock and fire! I think I will spoil that game of the frog 
man. Iam impressed with the beauty of that girl; I shall make 
love to her also, while my adoration will forever remain enchain- 
ed to the daughter of Colonel Andrew Holt and her inheritance. 
I wish I knew just how much the inheritance was. And I wish I 
knew what I was about to profess to her I know—that is, the 
whereabouts of the child of Andrew Holt by the octoroon, Re- 
becca Carroll—Ha!”’ 

A thought came to him at that instant which caused him to half 
pause, straighten, throw back his ball-like head and give a more 
searching glance ahead at the pair who were walking forward i ig- 
norant of the fact of his being in their rear. 

‘“‘Tt was said that the child of Andrew Holt by the octoroon was 
a malformation of such hideous strangeness that they sent it away 
to become adopted by a negro pair near—but no matter where. 
Look at this monstrosity! Is it probable that here is the very 
thing, the offspring of the two which they dared not own, and in 
giving birth to which Rebecca Holt, the octorooon—not known to 
bean octoroon when Holt married her—lost her life. I must inves- 
tigate this.”’ 

A short distance had the dwarf gone, leading Locket toward 
some retreat which he had in the hills, when Bluster saw them 
halt quickly and half stoop to peer ahead. 

They had come upon the lovers; Klbert and Helen, as_ the de- 
voted pair sat on the decayed log. 

Something in what he saw seeemed to cause the dwarf the 
hugest amazement. 

For the man who was speaking with Helen was the image, in 
counterpart, of Scud Wilder. 

‘““Ff[oo! Two-hoo! he did not die in the fire!’’ exclaimed the dwarf 
‘But what does that mean? I know that Wilder is a stanch Con- 
federate, and this one is dressed in the uniform of the Yankees. 


<x 
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Oh, a smart one is Seud, I guess. He makes believe that he is a 
spy for the army of Jackson, and all the while he is really a Fed- 
eral soldier. A captain. See his shoulder straps, and the fine uni- 


form.” 


— 
ws 


Locket was struck by the same thing. 


Before her was a man who, it seemed, could be no other than her 
lover, the daring rider, Scud Wilder. 

Remarkable indeed must have been Elbert’s likeness to the 
dashing Confederate that his appearance could so easily deceive 
both the dwarf and the girl who was the betrothed of Wilder. 

“Tt is Seud!”’ fell involuntarily from her lips, as she gazed. 

At the moment, Elbert had his arm around,Helen’s waist and was 
bending toward her tenderly. 

A great heart-aching pang centered in the soul of the ferry-man’s 
daughter at what she believed to be the proof of her lover’s recre- 
ancy. 

“Take me away from here,” she said to Cross, in a weak voice. 

With a feeling of peculiar jubilance he took her by the hand, 
and,with an admonition to be very still, he turned aside by a path 
through tho trees that would carry them around the loving couple 
on the log. 


‘“*Hoo! Two-hoo!”’ cried the dwarf, in his heart. ‘‘She has seen 
proof that Scud Wilder is not so true as she thought! That’s good 
forme. She won’t beso hard to win. And I know that Locket 
isn’t afraid of me like some folks are, becauseIlam ugly, and I 
may win her by my kindness; if not by kindness, then by some 
other means. I must have Locket Marlow for mine—mine—mine!”’ 


and he stepped off gleefully, while Locket followed with a heavy 
heart. 


A few seconds after them Billy Bluster came upon the pair, who. 
were conversing as they sat on the log. 

He rubbed his blear eyes in surprise. 

“Ho! what's this ?’”’ he ejaculated, but not so loud that Elbert 
and Helen could have heard him. ‘“ AsIamasinner, there is the 
spy rider of Stonewall’s division. No?—Yes! AnG dressed in the 
regimentals of the Yankees. What doesit mean? Is Scud Wilder 
aspy inearnestfor the South—orishe playing adouble game? 
The clothes seem to fit him as if they were made purposely for 
him. It cannot be a mere robbery of some Yank that has placed 
them on hisback. Now,I would like to catch this same Scud 
Wilder at some such trick. He is a brave fellow—altogether too 
brave for me; though I could whip a thousand Yankees, I have no 
wish to be caught prowling on the heels of Scud Wilder. Let 
somebody else catch him athis tricks. I have other business 
to——”’ 

He was checked by another discovery which he just then made. 

- ae turned her head by an involuntary motion, to cast a 
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glance around, like one who is on the lookout for constant danger, 
and the stumpy brave had a full view of her face. 

‘* Helen Holt!’’ burst from him, in an asthmatic whisper. ‘The 
very girlI am after.”’ 

For a space he seemed irresolute, as to whether he should con- 
tinue following the dwarf and Locket or stay to see-what Helen 
Holt would presently do. 

And the presence ofone of whom Bluster seemed to have a 
wholesome fear prevented him from stepping boldly and swag- | 
geringly forth to renew the outrageous proposition of a marriage 
which was so suddenly interrupted at the mansion, earlier. 

Standing behind a tree, he settled himself to watch. | 

And he clinched his fat fists and ground his teeth as he saw the 
supposed Scud Wilder imprint kiss after kiss on the willing lips of 
the girl at his side. | 

Soon this exhibition caused the stumpy wretch to fairly dance 
about in a rage at what he considered an innovation on his antici- 
pated possession. 

But fear of the man who was known as the most courageous spy 
in all the Southern service held him. back from any demunstra- 
tion ; for Bluster, though a great braggart, lacked even the brute 
courage which is sometimes found in braggarts. In fact he was an 
arrant coward in the face of any possibility of danger to himself. 

There was an interruption to the scene. 

A jangle of saber scabbards sounded on the road, and the thud 
of horsehoofs told that a body of mounted men was near. 

Elbert and Helen arose, the former, looking’ toward the road in- 
quiringly. 

‘¢ Who can they be—foes or friends ?’’ Bluster heard the girl ask, 
as she too gazed in suspense. 

For the position of the two was‘such that they could not retreat 
from their tryst without being seen by those who were close by, 
before the wet ground betrayed their approach. 

Another moment revealed the forms of several Confederates 
riding slowly, cautiously forward, as if expecting at each step to 
eneounter the foe in blue, as indeed they had good cause. 

For still apace with the movement of Jackson, the Federals were 
marching to the northeast of Warrenton, and still there remained 
a brigade in the vicinity of the road between Great Run and the 
forks. 

They caught sight of the soldier in blue. 

It was enough. 

Alone he seemed to be. 

All caution was thrown aside, and the leader of thesquad dashed 
forward with thecry: 

‘‘Capture the Yankee dog! Shoot him down!”’ 

Pell-mell into the bushes rushed the horsemen. 

But Elbert, with a pressure of the girl’s hand, said: 
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Do not fear. Ican outwit these fellows, and I will not go far 

from you. I hardly think they will harm you, for I see they are 
eglers.” 

5 tte words he turned an bounded away into the thicket 

before his enemies had reached the spot. 

They seemed to pay no attention to the young girl. 

After the Federal they went with loud yells. 

There was a trampling of undergrowth, the curses of men who 
received bruises by their horses plunging against trees; and in the 
midst of it Billy Bluster came forth, shouting, in his voice of 
mingled gutteralness and squawk: 

“Ho! catch him. Cut him up into pieces! It’s a spy—it’sa 
s ? 

"He gesticulated wildly in his evident anxiety to have captured 
and killed the man who had dared to embrace the young girl he 
brutishly hoped to compel to become his bride. 


en 


— 


CHAPTER X. 
A DISPUTE FOR A PRIZE. 


At this time General Pope was completely bewildered by the ac- 
tion of the enemy. eS 

He saw before him an apparent army, notwithstanding he was 
apprised of Jackson’s intended march to reach his rear. 

Hill and McLaws, and the cavalry of Hampton were engrossing 
his attention; while slowly, surely, there was a movement work- 
ing that might well make any commander feel uncomfortable 
when the final knowledge of the result came. ’ 

Jackson, then, after a forced march, was nearing the Manassas 
Gap Railroad. 

And all along the line of his swift, swooping march of batteries, 
cavalry and infantry, there were stragglers, some of them waiting 
to fallin with the cotumn of Longstreet, which they knew was to 
follow in the wake of Jackson. 

From the Orange Railroad at Culpepper, and thence north to 
Warrenton, and all over the country between the railroad and 
Hinson’s Ford, there seemed to bea swarm of soldiery that marched 
and counter-marched and straggled and foraged and fought at will 
with one another. 

It was probably an advance of the then moving column of Long- 
street in the line of march pursued by Jackson which surprised 
Captain Elbert Armand as he saton the log in conversation with 
the young girl who had been his promised wife before he went 
North to join the Federal army. 

For awhile there was thesound of trampling horses and shouting 
then in pursuit and search of one whom they could not see, for the 


Unionist had disappeared with a mysterious promptness that sa- 
vored almost of witchcraft. 


2S 
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An idea came to the brain of Billy Bluster when he found him- 
self alone with the beautiful girl. 

Quickly he waddled forward and grasped her by the wrist. 

‘“‘Rock and fire! I have found you!’’ he exclaimed. ‘*‘Come with 
me if you want to besafe. [Iam Captain Bluster, of Hill’s division 
—or any other division. I can protect you from the rascals. I can 
whip them all. Ho! I have slain a thousand Yankees—and I will 
slay a thousand rebels; Yankees or rebels, it makes no difference. 
Come with me, I say.”’ 

Bluster was strong. 

Though the girl cried out in protest and surprise at the sudden 
and rough clasp on her wrist and made some effort at resistance, 
he dragged her away; and the others were too busy looking for the 
man who wore the Union blue to pay any attention to what was 
passing at the point of their first wild rush or the girl they had in- 
distinctly noticed there. 

‘‘Come with me. Ho! soul and acres! you had better come 
with me!’’ spluttered the rogue, as he continued to drag her for- 
ward. 


‘*Unhand me, sir!’’ she cried. 

But in vain. 

Bluster held firm, and on, on she found herself forced by the fat, 
stumpy, ugly-visaged fellow who had proclaimed the double fact 
of his possessing a secret regarding the Holt family, and the love of 
a craven heart for the beautiful girl. 

Once she thought to throw herself down and thus retard his pro- 
cedure. 

Divining her intent, he turned with a quick movement and 
grasped her up in his arms, 

A scream broke from her in mingled disgust and affright. 

‘‘Be still,” he growled. ‘‘ You aresafein the arms of one who 
adores you above the stars of the sky. Bestill.” 

Hard she struggled to release herself from the polluting gripe; 
tighter held the stumpy framed rascal. 

Exactly whither he was bearing her, he did not know; neither 
did he care, so long as he captured her. 

On he hurried, while she vainly strove to break the hold that en- 
compassed her person, a hold that grew tighter and tighter, until 
she could have screamed again with pain. 

‘‘Be atill, I say!’’ surlily snarled the cat-fish mouth that was 
pressed close to herear. ‘‘ Blast me! J’ll squeeze you worse than 
this if you give me much more trouble.”’ 

Brutal and brave enough was the cowardly Bluster when he had 
only a woman to deal with. 

At that moment there came the blessed relief of a swoon to the 
captive girl. 

Bluster felt a dead weight in his arms, 
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*» , 
24 Simultaneously he was brought to a halt bya singular sight 
directly in the path in front of him. 
‘ He was now some distance from where the troopers had dashed 
aside from the road in pursuit of Captain Armand. 
And there under the trees, as if disputing his way, was the figure 
of the ugly dwarf whom he had seen in company with the girl, 


Locket. 

He halted. 

For there was something in the attitude of Cross that meant mis- 
chief. 7 

Bluster tried his usual habit of bravado. 

“Ho, there! Get out of the road, you frog. What do you want? 

Stand aside.” 

“IT wantall the beautiful girls that are in these hills,’’ was the 
rather astonishing reply. 

“You do? You want—ho, what do you mean by that?”’ 

The last self-interrupting exclamation as he observed that the 
dwarf was drawing a large knife from a belt that was concealed 
beneath his blouse. 

“T want all the girls—the pretty girls that are in the hills,” re- 
peated Cross, taking a step nearer. 

The movement caused Bluster to release his hold slowly on his 
burden, and he deposited her gently on thesod. 

“Rock and fire! this hop-o’-my-thumb is after my blood!’ he 
blurted, under his breath. ‘‘ But I think I can easily manage such 
a fellow as he.’’ Thenaloud. ‘‘lam going to break you into ten 
hundred pieces, do you hear? What do you mean by daring to 
get in front of me? I am Captain Billy Bluster, and I have 

- slain——”’ 

Like a spider that launches itself from a swinging web in the 
misty wind of morning, Cross sprung forward and up at the same 
time, his knife poised to deiiver a deadly stroke. 

The words on Bluster’s lips were checked. He dodged with an 
alacrity that was surprising for one of his obese build. 

As he dodged, he spluttered : 

“Ho! you bug! look out with that knife. Mark you, I am a ter- 
ror. Ihave no wishto harm you; but I shall have to crush you, to 
place my heel on your frog-of-a-neck. J——’”’ 

Again he was checked by the movements of the dwarf—quick, 
snaky, venomous, and the knife circling this time so close to his 
face that he could almost feel the coldness of the steel. 

Singularly enough, at this time Bluster did not have any weap- 
on whatever about him. 

When first introduced to the reader at the Holt mansion he had 
several weapons in his broad belt with its huge buckle ; now they 
had been lost in some way, and as his fat fingers searched vainly 
for one or more of them, while his blear eyes remained fixed on 
the wriggling dwarf, he felt a thrill of actual fear at being com- 
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pelled to face a foe without arevolver or knife to place him on an 
equal footing, though he would have much preferred to turn and 
run ignominiously had his antagonist been any other than the 
diminutive shape which he, coward though he was, affected to 
despise. 

‘Look out!” he howled, in jerky accents. ‘‘Ho! I shall take 
hold of you presently, and then there will be nothing left of you 
but a pair of crooked legs and the hair of Se 

A third time Cross leaped. 

And as Bluster dodged, and as he was on the point of fleeing 
precipitately, there was an occurrence unlooked for by either of - 
these two. 

Out from somewhere among the trees darted a figure. 

The voice of Scud Wilder cried: 

‘Out there, you rogues! You are fighting for the possession of 
a young lady, are you? Well, I’ll take a hand in it.” 

Before Bluster could exactly realize what had happened, he felt 
a terrible thud behind his ear that sent him spinning and sprawi- 
ing into the bushes. 

The next instant, the dwarf, with a cry as if he had seen a ghost, 
wheeled and made off at full speed, leaving Wilder in possession 
of the field. 

The blow received by Bluster only stunned him for a second. 

He opened his eyes, but remained very still, spying under the 
corner of the lids at the man who had treated him to such a pow- 
erful blow. 

‘‘Souland acres!’’ passed in his confused brain. ‘‘ He has the 
tist of a sledge-hammer, and he is in no ways particular about 
striking out. Ihave had enough of him. I shall lay quiet, for I 
see heis engaged with the beautiful Helen Holt, and at the first 
opportunity, depend, I shall make tracks to where he will not 
have another chanceat me. Not so far, though, but I will beable 
to follow the movements of my adorable Helen.”’ 

He ventured, however, to raise one hand and rub his sore jaw, 
for the fist of stout Scud Wilder had struck under the chin, on the 
neck, making the muscles there feel asif they had been pounded 
half to a jelly. 

Having disposed of one and put to flight the other, Wilder 
turned his attention to the prone and insensible form of Helen 
Holt, who still lay where she had dropped from the hold of her 
captor. 

Just then she opened her eyes. 

‘Are you hurt, miss?” asked the young and handsome Confed- 
erate. 

lustead of answering, she stared up at him bewilderedly. 

Then she said, lowly, and in a voice of some surprise; 


“Filbert !” 
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oi CHAPTER XI. 
° A WELCOME ALLY. 


As may be reasonably imagined, this utterance of astrange name, 
and addressed to him in a way of recognition, occasioned the Con- 
federate spy considerable surprise. 

“ Blbert,” she repeated, ‘‘have they gone?” 

“Oh, yes, miss, they’re gone, I can vouch,”’ and he glanced 
around him. 

“Ho!” thought the warily quiescent rogue, Bluster, as he noted 
the glance. ‘ He is looking for me, no doubt, to give me another 
slug under the ear with that mighty fist of his.” 

As Wilder returned his gaze to the prostrate girl again, and 
made to assist her to arise, Bluster began squirming cautiously 
from the spot on his back, by digging his elbows into the sod and 
dragging himself inch by inch. 

Helen beheved that she saw before her the face of her lover, 

_ Elbert Armand. 

As Locket had been, so was she now deceived by the strange re- 
semblance between the men. 

She reached upwardand wound her arms around his neck, speak- 
ing the name of the one she loved so dearly. 

“Elbert, Iam glad that you are safe.”’ 

“‘Excuse me, miss,’’ he said, gently undoing the clasping arms, 
because he was too honorable a man to receive the embraces that 
he quickly pereeived were intended for another than himself. 

*““Why do you address me so strangely, Elbert?”’ 

“Because, miss, there’s some mistake here.” 

** Mistake ?”’ 

“Yes. My name is not Elbert.’’ 

And he added: 


“Let me help youup. Iam glad thatI came in time to be of 
service to you; for it looked very much to meas if those two fel- 
lows were neither of them welcome companions for a young lady 
in an unconscious condition.” 

Erect and lovely she stood. 

For a space she gazed hard into his manly face. 

Then the realization came to her that it was not Elbert Armand 
before her, though the likeness was astonishing. 

“ What is your name?” she could not avoid asking. 

“Tam Scud Wilder, at your service always, miss.’’ 

“You belong to the army of the South?” glancing over his suit 
of gray. 

“ Yes, lam a free rider, as it were. I do not fight in the battles; 
but that is not because I am a coward—I am a bearer of—of dis- 
patches,”’ he finished, with some hesitation. 

He did not like applying to himself the term of a spy. 

“i thank you, sir, for having rescued me from that brute.” 


— 
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‘‘He was treating you disagreeably, then?” 
Again the glance of the spy roamed around in search of the 


~ ee 


stumpy fellow, as if he would give him an additional drubbing 


upon learning the fact from the beautiful girl. 

Bluster had by this time made such progress from the spot that 
he ventured to arise, and Wilder caught a glimpse of his short and 
corpulent body speeding away as fast as his waddling legs would 
carry him. 

Before the dashing and handsome Confederate could say more, 
he and the girl were arrested by the sound of firing at no great 
distance from where they were standing. 

Instantly Helen thought of her lover and the troopers who were 
in pursuit of him when she was dragged away by Bluster. 

Involuntarily she stepped to the side of her rescuer and laid one 
hand on his arm. 

‘*Oh, sir!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You look like a brave and good 
man. Will you do for me auother favor—one where I know such 
an arm as yours can perform inestimable service.”’ 

‘““ Why, of course, miss. Just say how——”’ 


‘You hear that firing?—and hark!” as they caught the accent 


of a defiant voice amid the woods. 

The voice of Captain Armand, and recognized with a thrill by 
Helen, as she fancied she saw her lover hard pressed at the moment 
by the Confederate troopers. 

**T tell you,”’ she continued, rapidly, ‘‘ there is one not far from 
here, where you hear those shots, who is fighting against terrible 
odds—against men who will kill him if they cane Youare aSouth- 
erner; you will not stand here and know that a brave man is being 
immolated by enemies, when you could assist him? And—and—” 
she gasped forth the admission—‘“ he is my promised husband!” 

‘‘ Here goes!’’ was the characteristic exclamation of the chivalric 
young Southerner. 

Ready was he to do and dare for a woman—a pure and lovely 
girl who asked his aid for one dear to her. 

Off he bounded toward the sound of strife in the woods. 

It was like the brave Scud Wilder. 

But he had not paused to consider what he was premising by 
that prompt action. 

Not far had he gone when he found hiraself on the flank of the 
miniature battlefield. 

Battlefield it was. 

- For there were a body of troopers deploying beforea point where 


there was no visible object for attack, but from where, even as 


Wilder gained the situation of observation, there burst the flame 
and crack of a ready revolver that kept the assailants at bay. 
Then he realized what he had promised. 
The assailants were Confederates—men of the army in which he 
served with bravery and popularity. 
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The solitary man behind a distant tree, who valiantly kept his 
foes from coming upon him by the rapidly discharging revolvers 
that bad laid more than one'graycoat low already, was—a Unionist! 

For just one second, there was a struggle in the heart of bold and 
manly Scud Wilder. 

Then, with all the chivalric blood in his nature aroused at the 
scene of the unequal combat, and spurred by the thought that this 
one Unionist was the lover of the beautiful girl whom he had 
recently rescued from danger, he exclaimed, to himself: 

“Tll doit! And may pesome day some one will doa like favor 
tor the girl I love—my own dear Locket!”’ : 

Snatching forth his trusty revolvers, he dashed from the con- 
cealing bushes and before the Confederates, though even then he 
was cautious enough to pull his hat down until it screened his face 
to some degree. 


Because those before him happened to be wearers of the gray, 
‘this fact did not for a moment deter him in his promise to the 
young girl to aid the young man who was her lover. 

With hat over his brow and the two revolvers barking briskly, 
he uttered a yell that startled the very birdsin the woods, and 
dashed among the surprised Johnnies. 


Crack—crack! the notes of the new revolvers. ; 

The Confederates were doubly surprised by this unexpected at- 
tack, and at observing a man attired in their own colors discharg- 
ing his weapons at them with every appearance of earnestness. 

But, though an excellent marksman, Wilder purposely aimed 
high ; and while the bullets whistled in rapid succession, no one 
was hurt by them. 


He could not, with a clear conscience, slay his comrades of the 
Southern army; his object was to frighten them off. 

Not so with the reinforcea Captain Armand. 

Perceiving that the comer was a friendly ally, he sprung from 
behind the tree, and his revolvers barked spitefully, toppling others 
of the troopers from their saddles. | 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, believing that Wilder was a Unionist 
disguised inthe gray. “Giveittothem! Let’em have it, and all 
praise to you, my friend!”’ 

Crack—crack—crack ! 


_ Seeing so many of their comrades falling beneath the whistling 
bullets, and having something of Armand’s idea—that the new- 
comer was a Federal, wearing the gray fora disguise, and with 
probably a greater force at his back—they turned as one man, 
spurring their horses back to the road, and galloping off toward 
the near ford. 


With smoking revolvers still] griped and hanging at their sides, 
the two men now faced one another. 


“ My dear sir,” Armand spoke first, “you came in the nick of 
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time. I owe you an obligation which, [am afraid, it will require 
a long time and many deeds to cancel.” 

Wilder did not at once reply. 

Even as Armand completed his sentence, he seemed suddenly 

struck by something astonishing. 

The same feeling possessed Wilder. 

Each saw in the other his own likeness. 

Like the two Dromios of the great comedy they stared. 

‘*By George!”’ burst from Armand, ‘if [did not know poitively 
af 
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that I was the only son my mother ever aoe I would swear th 
you are my twin brother!” 

‘“‘Tt is rather strange,”’ rejoined Wilder, a little absently. 

‘Will you shake hands?” and Armand advanced with out- 
stretched palm. a 

There in the silence of the woodland these two men grasped 
hands; one ina feeling of gratefulness for the assistance that had 
been rendered him; the other, in an impulse which was inexplica- 
ble to himself, but born of the intuition that the Unionist was a 
man of honor and courage. -} 





CHAPTER XII. 
CAPTURED BY THE DWARF. 


‘*T would like te know your name?’ Armand continued. 
‘**Lam called Scud Wilder.”’ | 
‘And lam Elbert Armand, of the Pennsylvania Reserves, now 
at Rappahannock Station—captain, as you perceive.”  *° } 
And he asked: ‘ 
‘“To what regiment do you belong ?”’ 
The reply, promptly, even proudly given, was an astonisher. 
‘‘Tam serving with Karty’s division.’’ 
“Who?” as if he did not wholly comprehend. 
“Karly. I belong to Jacksou’s army.”’ 
Armand looked completely overwhelmed. i 
‘‘ This suit of gray then—it is not a disguise?” 
‘“By no means. [am as rank a rebel as you can find.”’ . 
‘“What in the world does it mean then? Your aiding me, a 
Unionist, when beset by your own soldiers.”’ | 
‘* Because you were one and they were many. Besides——”’ - 
‘* Besides what ?”’ 
‘Thad promised the young lady, who is your betrothed, that I 
would assist you.”’ 
“Ah! Helen!” aspirated the captain, thus reminded. 
‘“*T do not know her name.” 
»  * Where is she?”’ | : 
‘Close at hand. Come, we will seek her, But one thing, Cap- 
tain Armand.”’ E 
** What is it?” 
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“1 have done a favor, I think, for you to-day.”’ 


“ You have?” 

“ T now ask one in return.” 

“If in my power, consider that it will be granted.”’ 

“Tt is that you will forget the service I have rendered you.” 

_ “Why, what a singular request!’ 

“ We are soldiers of different flags,” continued Wilder, gazing 
steadily at the Unionist. “ To-day, for sweet woman’s sake, I 
ignored the fact and aided a man when encompassed by a superior 
number of enemies. My dutyisdone. I want it to be forgotten ; 
for, remember, sir, when you and I part, we must again be foes. I 
want not my favor to you to ever deter you from dealing with me 
as an enemy, and I warn you, I shall treat you as I would any one 
of the Yankees who have invaded the sacred soil of Virginia.”’ 

“Itshall be as you desire,’ acquiesced the captain, who was 
filled with admiration for this exceptional specimen of arebel. 
“ But until we do part, we are friends!” 

“ Yes,’”’ agreed the spy rider. 

Wilder led the way toward the spét where he had left Helen 
Holt. 

Reaching the little opening, he glanced about expectantly, but 
his face wore a surprised look. 

“ What is the matter?’ inquired Armand, noticing the express- 
sion on the other’s features. 

“Itis very strange. This is surely where I left the young lady, | 
for yonder is my horse, where I threw the bridle overa broken 
limb and hastened to her rescue.”’ 

“Her rescue ?”’ 

“Yes. She wasin the clutch of some one who, I judge, must 
have been an abhorred enemy, for she had fainted, and there was 
another fighting with this man for possession of her.” 

“JT would like to meet the man who has offered harm to my 
Helen,” observed the captain, with compressed lips. 

Helen had mysteriously disappeared—mysteriously, because Scud 
Wilder reasonably supposed that she would remain where he had 
left her, awaiting theresult of his hastening to the assistance of 
her lover. 

The spot was now entirely deserted. 

*“ Only the faithful horse of the spy, Cloud, gave any greeting to 
them as they stood looking around. 

But a few moments later a sound broke the whispery stillness of 
the woods that caused both men to start. 

It was a woman’s scream. 

To the northward of them it seemed, toward the hills that rear- 
ed west of Warrenton. 

Again came the ery, and they could detect that it was further 
than at first, as if the utterer was receding rapidly. 

Wilder double-quicked toward his horse, 
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Gaining his saddle, he urged the animal off in the direction 
whence came the sound of distress, at the same time crying to 
Armand : 

‘“ Follow—this way! The young lady isin trouble. Depend on 
me to succor her; and do you come as fast as you can.” 

Then to his trained steed, he added, urgingly: 

“On, here! On, Cloud! To the rescue!”’ 

A third time—now faintly afar—broke the accent of a woman's 
scream for help. 

Hard onward pressed the bold and handsome rider in response 
to the cry, and an answering shout went up loudly from his lips 
as his horse leaped the ditch at the roadside and plunged through 
the woods beyond. 

Helen Holt was;then in a peril that might well arouse terror in 
her heart. 

Scarcely had Wilder left her alone, to. rush to the assistance of 
Captain Armand, when the bushes parted directly in front of her, 
and Cross, the dwarf, stepped forth. 

There was a repulsive grin ‘6n his weazel-whiskered face, and his 
scorpion orbs seemed to burn with a nocent fire. 

“Hoo! Two-hoo!”’ he exclaimed, in a bird-like monotone, as 
he advanced upon her with the rapid stealth of a spider over its 
invisible web. ‘You are alone, my pretty maiden. I have you 
allto myself. Ilove all the pretty maidens of the hills. Come 
with me——”’ 

She recoiled as if to fiee as his hands reached toward her, but the 
hand sought and closed upon her. 

And one hand clapped over her mouth, effectually suppressing 
the shriek she would have uttered. 

Then the wonderful strength of the dwarf was exhibited, as he 
grasped her, lifting her bodily from her feet and half throwing 
her over-his shoulder. 

‘‘You’ll go with me!” he chattered, in a snickering way. ‘‘You’ll 
make another prize for my retreat in the hills, whereI am making 
a collection of pretty faces. Ho! oh, ha, ha! Be still, now, my 
pretty, bestill.”’ 

Useless the snappy command to * be still.” 

The terrified girl, as she felt the arms close about her with the 
sinuous strength of an anaconda, swooned. outright and lay like 
one dead. 

Avway sped Cross as fast ashe could with his beautiful and un- 
conscious burden. 

By the time the firing had ceased, where Wilder and Armand 
were dispersing the troopers, Cross had traversed a considerable 
distance, and afew minutes later Helen recovered, immediately 
uttering the shrieks, in succession, notwithstanding her captor’s 
angry and rude endeavors to prevent it, which brought a? spy 
rider thundering promptly in pursuit, 
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Armand followed the dashing Confederate. 

Simultaneously there was a fresh sound of musketry off at a 
short distance from the spot, and presently the stumpy figure of 
Billy Bluster came at full speed across the open, his arms swing- 
ing and his bristly hair on enc as he fled from asquad of Federals 
into whose midst he had fallen when retreating from the presenve 


of Seud Wilder. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘CANCELING AN OBLIGATION. 


Verily, the arms of the dwarf were endowed with a gigantic 
strength, for as easily as though she had been but a child, he bore 
Helen Holt on and on, his gait increasing as he heard that answer- 
ing shout in the rear which told of a pursuer on rescue bent. 

Following the edge of the road for awhile, he presently turned 
abruptly to the left and made for the mountain at that part where 
it foots and rounds away from Carter’s Run. 

His movements by angles—and the additional fact that Helen 
had swooned again under the rough treatment to which he resorted 
in order to smother her cries—threw Seud Wilder off the trail com- 
pletely. 

The spy rider and Captain Armand came together again, and 
each looked at the other in a sort of dismay. 

“Tt was the voice of my darling Helen that we heard, I am sure 
of it!’” Armand exclaimed. 

“T ean think of no other young lady who would be in peril just 
now, than the one whom you sayis your betrothed,’’ rejoined 
Wilder. 

He had gained the Confederate lines near Orleans by daybreak, 
and was now out again ona scout of his own direction. 

The tragedy at the homeof the ferry-man was as yet unknown to 
him; but he would have been there ere this, had he not met with - 
Helen Holt and became interested in her welfare as shown. 

And when he should see thedead form of Flint Marlow, and 
learn that Locket was mysteriously missing, he might alter his 
opinion that the cries could have been uttered by no other than 
Helen Holt. 

Apprehension for the safety of his own betrothed would make 
more keen the expression of dismay which now swept over his 
face, as he said: 

“We have unfortunately gone astray, captain; and either she 
has swooned, or her captor has found means to compel her to re- 
main quiet.”’ 

“Her captor ?” 

“Yes. She must have fallen again into the hands of one of two 
scoundrels—an ugly little dwarf, named Cross, whom I shall make 
fight for his miserable, treacherous life, if I catch him; or another, 
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a fat and stumpy miscreant whom I never saw until the moment 
when I came upon the ruffianly pair as they were fighting for the 
possession of Miss Holt.”’ 

Wilder related the scene in the woods, in which he had figured 
as a most timely champion for the young girl. 

‘*My poor Helen!” sighed the captain, dejectedly. ‘‘ From the 
bottom of my heart I thank you, sir, for the noble assistance you 
rendered her. I wish that we might be friends always——”’ 

‘That is impossible. You are one of the Yanke foes to the sons 
of Virginia, and Iam a true son of that soil. Hark!’ 

He raised his hand warningly. 

Just then there was a crashing in the bushes, and the short, fat 
form of Captain Bluster burst forth at a run that was like the 
scared waddle of a duck. 

He was panting and blowing, and the perspiration streamed 
down from his bare, bristling head. 

Further in the rear could be heard the voices of the boys in blue 
who, guided by the crashing noise of his flight, were in persistent 
pursuit. 

A very much frightened individual was Billy Bluster just then; : 
and this cowardly sensation was augmented as if a thousand 
fold, when he suddenly found himself rushing squarely toward a 
Federal officer. 

‘Soul and acres!’’ he spluttered, turning short aside, as if on 
a pivot and racing uponanew course to avoid this unexpected 
head-off. 

Wilder recognized the fellow instantly as one of those who had 
disputed claims over the person of Helen Holt. 

Quickly drawing a revolver, he sent a shot after the fleeing man, 
and as the bullet cut a twig in twain close by his ear, Billy Bluster 
jumped dodgingly, blurting : 

“Rock and fire! Iam surrounded! Ishall be stabbed and shot 
to death! Ho! Iam fleeing because I have no weapons to fight 
with. Ah ha! now if I had weapons’’—pant, pant—‘'I would not 
run away from a whole regiment of Yankees. I would face them 
single-handed ’’—pant, pant—‘“‘and slay every one of them, massacre 
them, skin them one after another. Ho! yes, I’m a terror to 
Yankees, lam, whenIam armed. They are afraid to fight with 
me!” 

Notwithstanding which boast he continued to paddle over the 
ground as fast as his short legs would carry him. | 

On came the Unionists who were in pursuit of Bluster. 

They dashed into the glade, half a dozen or more, and while 
some continued in the direction of the crashing, trampling sound 
that revealed the course of Bluster’s flight, others were arrested at 
sight of the gray-clad rider on horseback. 

‘‘Hello! Here, boys; here’s anotherreb!” — 

There was another shout in chorus at the discovery, 
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“Surrender, Johnny !”’ 

“ Better ‘down’ him!” 

“Yes, we don’t want any prisoners.”’ 

“Riddle him, then; and here goes!” vociferated one, who »* 
brought his musket to an aim as he uttered the words. 





7 There was a general clicking of musket-locks. 
| “ Hold!” interposed the voice of Armand. 
P He stepped between with upraised hand. 


“Wal, cap, who mout you be, an’ what’ve you got to do with 
it?” demanded the loud-mouthed leader, impudently. 

‘Tam Captain Armand, of the —th Pennsylvania reserves.”’ 

“ Wal, we don’t belong to your reserves, an’ we're a-goin’ to bust 
that Johnny Reb full o’ slug-holes——”’ , 

“The first man who fires upon this person will find that a captain 
can find and punish a su#ordinate, no matter to what regiment he. 


belongs. Mark that.” 7 


“But hang it, cap! he’s a rebel.”’ 
“ How do you know that?” 
‘“ Ain’t he a-wearing o’ the gray ?”’ 
“What do2s that prove? Isit not like: 
army might sometimes, for greater safe i 
uniform ?”’ | 
“ec Oh has 
The remark seemed to give the Federal 
not crossed their brains before. 
The musket hammers were lowered in one a: 
“Come on,” said th ‘ ‘’ '**~™ to his comrau— 
one, hows’dever, whi 
Without more ado, 
in pursuit of Billy B! 
‘Captain Armand. 
“Your obligation to 
. fight; nevertheless, 
riddled with bullets 
you.”’ 
** No thanks, plea: 
** And now, do yo 
young lady who is: 
country better aroi 
“Tf you would, I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CLANKING CHAINS. 

Toilsomely up the mountain side forged the form of the hideous 
dwarf, bearing his insensible burden. 

It was the western-most of the distinct. quartette of mountains 
which rear heavenward and separate from the Butl Run Mount- 
ains, and flanked washingly by Carter’s and Great Run. 

Higb on the southern face of this mountain, and only attainable 
by a tediously circuitous path, there was a fissure that terminated 


in a shallow cave far back, and before the fissure an immense rock 
of tons wejght 





























the surface of which was almost as smooth as a 
floor. oe es a “ oes 
Below, on all sides of the rock—excepting that side on which ap- 


proached the scarcely discernable 


path—the descent was perpen- 
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ont Toward 3 pont Cross was making his way, climbing, even 
without the aid of his Hinds, as sure-footed as a monkey. 
At last he reaches ary 1 


stepped upon the rock, with an expres- 
is flight was over. 
ross had an improvised home—one which 
before stated, he was missing at the time 
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“What does all this mean? Do you know? I am a prisoner, and 
my captor is one upon whom [ have lavished kindness after kind- 
ness. What do you suppose he intends to do with me?” 

The chains rattled as the two embraced. 

Helen's heart was too full for utterance at the time. 

No pen can describe the feelings of the young girl. 

And before them now was dancing the ugly figure of the dwarf, 
in a glee in which he rubbed his hands and performed such capers 
as no one in their rational mind would have been guilty of. 

“Ho! ho! hug and kiss!’’ he piped, in a gleeful accent. 

Then he suddenly turned from them and rushed out upon the 
rock. 

Shading his eyes with one hand he gazed outward from that 
high point of observation in every direction, as if the movements 
of the two armies—then so prominent—were of considerable in- 
terest to him. | 

The dwarf was not then looking for armies. 

The surveying glance from his scorpion eyes was to catch, if pos- 
sible, some signs of those whom he well knew would be 1n hot pur- 
suit of the girl he was so outrageously treating. 

Nevertheless, from that high point of observation the sight of 
the two moving hosts was a grand one—moving by parallels, as it 
were, with Bristow’s siation as the objective point. 

Jackson was now on the Manassas Gap Railroad, still pushing 
rapidly onward. 


Already the Southern leader had succeeded in carrying out the 
instructions of his chief. 

Pope was then cut off from Washington. 

Owing to the denseness of the timber in the immediate vicinity, 
the dwarf could not see those who were, as he rightly anticipated, 
following thetrail of Helen Holt. 

At the expiration of a few minutes, he turned about and enter- 
ed the cave. 


Between the two chained girls he stood, and his face, with its 
half white, half mulatto hue, ashe pulled strokingly at his long 
beard, was doubly repulsive. 

Before them he danced a dance of strangeness, hopping, skip- 
ping likea very monkey. 

““Ho—ho!” he jabbered, disagreeably. ‘Listen to me, pretty 
Miss Holt |. You were always a belle hereabouts; and there is an- 
other belle—the belle of the ferry, Miss Locket. And I am the un- 
disputed ruler of the mountains here. All is mine—I am a 
monarch! Ha—ha! you are to be my pueans:! Two queens for the 
ruler of the mountains.” 

Backward and forward between the two girls he hopped ata 
lively rate. 

* Cross—Cross! how could you. do this thing ?”’” moaned Locket. 


+ 
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For as the girl contemplated her bonds and heard the rattle of 
the chain, her heart was sinking hopelessly. 

‘‘Have courage,’ said Helen. ‘‘ Whatever this ugly fiend may 
intend, Iam sure that Heaven will thwart him.”’ 

‘Oh, willit? Weshall see. You are my prisoners, safe enough, 
remember that; and here you will remain forever, if I choose. 
No one can find you here. It was here I hid when they wanted to 
sell me asasiave. But I knew that the old negroes who were sup- 
posed to be my parents were not such, and I came here to hide. 
Now I have company—oh, royal company these two prisoners of 
mine;’’ the last more to himself, and skipping afresh, while he 
rubbed his hands over and over. 

‘‘What do you mean to do with us?’ demanded Helen. 

‘First to tell youa story, pretty Miss Holt. You think I am the 
child of negroes? Oh,no! I am worthy of you and of her’’— 
pointing toward Locket. ‘‘ButI can’t have two wives, can I? 
Only one can be the wife of Cross. Now which shall it be ?’’ 

At the suggestion which these words conveyed, an involuntary 
shiver passed over the frames of both girls. | 

Could it be possible that this hideous being did, indeed, con- 
template such a thing as forcing one of them to become his wife 
or worse? 

“Wretch!’’ cried Helen. ‘‘ You would feds dare perpetrate 
such a villainy as this!” 

“Any why avillainy? Wait till I tell you wholam. Ihave 
found out that I am of as good birth as yourself, Helen Holt, 
though I have not yet discovered who my parents were. But I do 
know that they were white, that they were as proud as any in the 
land. This discoloration of my face is the misfortune of a birth- 
-mark—no more! My father and mother sent me away from them, 
however, because they were ashamed of my disfigurement. And 
until ashort time ago it was believed that [ was the child of a 
couple of negroes. Not so—not so!’’ he piped, gayly. ‘“‘Iam 
~ your equal, and I think I[ shall have youfor my bride, Helen 
Holt!’’ 

The dwarf was here interrupted by a noise on the-outside of the 

cave, which caused him a start of suspicion. 
- Apprehending that the retreat had been discovered, he wheeled 
and run out rapidly to the table-like rock. 

On every side darted his keen glances. 

‘Ah, Miss Holt, what are we to do?” wailed Locket, dispirit- 
edly, and coming the length of her chain. 

The two chains, when at their utmost, permitted the girls to 


come together. 
As soon as they were alone they were locked in one another’s 


embrace. 
‘T do not see that we can do much of anything at present,”’ 


Helen said, ‘ But we can trust to Heayen to deliver Us from the 
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hated intentions of our captor. Iam sure that our friends will be 
guided to us sooner or later. Hark!”’ 

The first noise without—that which had attracted Cross—they 
had not heard. But just then they distinctly heard a voice in 
mingled surpriseand terror, and with this the voice of Cross raised 
loudly in an anathema. ; 

‘““Soul and acres! let go my throat!"’ the first. 

“Tll kill you! I'll kill you!”’ the second. 

As the dwarf had cast that searching glance over the rock, he 
saw a human head protruding above the edge of the outer preci- 
pice, as if the owner had succeeded in clambering up there by 
some tortuous means and would presently gain a footing. 

At one agile spring Cross was upon the owner of the protruding 
face, and his steely fingers closed powerfully on the man’s throat. 

Exactly how he had reached that position it would have puzzled 
Billy Bluster himself to say. : 

But there he was, and he had eluded the boys in blue whom we 
have seen in such hot pursuit of him. 

It was a case of ‘‘ out of the frying pan into the fire.”’ 

A terrible strength was in those fingers which the dwarf so 
promptly fastened on his throat; and the surprise, and the pros- 
pect of being speedily choked to death, sent a thrill of cowardly 
terror into the craver’s heart. : 

His fat hands clutched spasmodically at the edge of the massive 
rock; he wriggled his bristling haired head from side to sidein an 
endeavor to release himself from the fearful gripe that was squeez- 
ing out his life. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SUDDEN ALLIANCE. 


At that moment Helen Holt had a cause to"fear.the threat of the 
dwarf more than any one could have suspected. 

Por even while she spoke encouragingly to Locket there was pass- 
ing in her astounded brain a thought something like this: 

“Great Heaven! can it be possible that this horrid being is the 
half-brother of which Captain Billy Bluster spoke, and of whose 
existence [have been but recently apprised? The child of my 
father by the woman who, it afterward proved, was an octoroon ? 
And can he have the least suspicion that I am his half sister?” 

The contemplation was shudderful. 

But it may be seen by Cross’ admission that he did not know 
who his parents really were, though he had learned sufficient to be 
able to declare his birth to be more than that of a negro pair. 

Meantime a terrific struggle progressed outside the entrance to 
the cave. 

In desperation Billy Bluster had thrown one hand gripingly up- 
ward, and his fingers closed. in turn on the dwarf’s beard, 
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He saw that if he did not gain some such hold he would be first 
throttled, and then hurled downward from that dizzy height 
to certain death. 

‘““Ho! you lizard!” he snorted, his throat relieved for the moment 
as the dwarf tried to break the desperate clutch on his beard—des- 
perate and painful—for at the first touch Cross had uttered some- 
thing very like a howl. 

Down on his stomach he was brought, facing the precipice, 
while he strove again to squeeze the breath out of his fat antag- 
onist. 

“Rock and fire!” yulped Bluster, savagely, as hesaw that he had 
gained some advantage. “IfI go down you go, too. A fine pair 
we'll make, kicking the air as we go tumbling over and over. 
Come, Ihave half a mind to drag you over, anyhow, you imp! 
What do you say?” and hegave a pull, as if he had indeed made up 
his mind to take the terrible fall with the dwarf in his hold. 

Cross was a picture of rage, his eyes fairly snapping like red 
sparks. Twist, turn, struggle as he might, the fat captain held him 
fast, and at every twist the hair of his face was being wrenched in 
a way to bring sounds like howls from his anathematizing lips. 

Then the dwarf reached backward with one hand. 

Out from a hip pocket leaped a murderous knife. 

He said nothing; but the hateful glare he fixed upon his antago- 
nist was enough. 

Bluster saw his new peril. 

As the knife was thrust forward, he succeeded in catching the 
wrist of the hand that would have driven it to his vitals, and in 
his fat face there was a look of savageness such as could but speak 
the feelings of a man who was fighting for his life at terrible odds. 

Only to the dwarf was he now clinging. 

His feet had slipped from their frail support on the outer of the 
rock; to the beard and the wrist of his hideous adversary he 
eee at me, you Satan of earth!" he gasped, ‘*this is the worst 
fight I have ever had in my life.” 

‘“‘T’1l kill you!”’ snarled the thwarted dwarf. 

Fiercely he wrenched to break the hold which deterred the knife 

i adly thrust. 
Teadee fhd aiabav kiitos at which he was placed there is no doubt 
that a few minutes more would have seen him Vanquished, stabbed, 
i frightful death at the base of the 
hurled bleeding downward toa frig 
wy Hee EWeS occurred a divertisement in favor of Billy Bluster that 
was welcome indeed. aNd satay 
w there sounde . 
eer te ae and struck into the ears of the dwarf with an 


ominous cadence. 
He allowed his glance to go over the shoulder of the man he was 


. 
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striving to hurl downward, and what he saw caused another cry 
to come from his thin lips in the accent of an imprecation that was 
scorching. 

Below he saw arider, and with the rider a man attired in the 
Union blue of an officer. 

Seud Wilder and Captain Elbert Armand. 

The Confederate had seen the struggling pair on the cliff. 

He recognized both as those from whom he had once already 
rescued Helen Holt. 

Where these two were would likely be the girl he and the cap- 
tain were looking for. 


To the daring rider the lay of the mountain must have been 
familiar, too. for Cross saw him lead the way directly toward that 
narrow and tedious path which afforded the only ready access to 
the table-rock. 


“Ho!’’ snorted Bluster. ‘‘Somebody has seen us, eh? Now 
then, you Satan, we’ll have company that won’t be so agreeable to 
you, perhaps.”’ 

A sudden idea flashed upon the dwarf, as he saw trouble in store. 

“Hark you!’ hesnapped. ‘If I spare your life and give you a 
pretty maiden for your own, will you help me to keep another 
maiden who is to be my bride?”’ 

“Tf youspare my life? Ho! Ihave youat my mercy! Say the 
word, and down we both go. But what sort of bargain are you 
offering me?” 

*““You must decide quickly. And if: you do not accept what I 
offer, then—by the infernal! I will gratify you; we'll both take 
the plunge down this mountain side.”’ 

This was not at all what Bluster wished. 

“What do you propose?”’ he demanded, still careful to retain his 
twining hold on the beard of the dwarf. 

“WhatIsaid. I will give youa pretty maiden for your own if 
you will help me to keep one who is to be mine.”’ 

““Who is the maiden?’ interrogated Bluster, with a faint vision 
of the fact that it might be Helen Holt. 

The dwarf's next words gave hima thrill of diabolical satisfac- 
tion, for the name was spoken. 

“*Ho! you have Helen Holt to offer me?” 

“It is she!’ 

“Good, then! Let me out of this,and I think wecan hold this 
fort of a place against anybody. If Iam to have Helen Holt—soul 
and acres! you can have whoever you wish.” 

**And you will help me to fight ?”’ 

“Tooth and nail—yes!”’ « 

Cross released his gripe on the other’s throat and head. 

As he sprung backward at the same time, Billy Bluster, at one 
panting scramble, succeeded in gaining a foothold on the rock, 
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pausing to shake himself in the very satisfactory realization that 
he had had a very narrow escape from a violent death. 

“Come this way,”’ the dwarf said. 

For at the minute both could hear the crunch of a horse’s hoofs 
on the path that led up to the cave. 

Cross led him to one side, where they could command the ap- | 
proach without exposure to themselves. 

. “* Where is the girl Iam to have?” Bluster asked. 

‘‘Bah! wait. She is safe enough. But we must repel these 
comers first.’’ 

‘‘ What comers are they ?”’ 

‘One is Scud Wilder, the dashing rider of Stonewall. I thought 
I had seen him burned alive before this; but he is here, and no 
chicken to deal with either, let me tell you.”’ 

“What doI care who he may be?” exclaimed Bluster, valor- 
ously. ‘‘ Let him so much as show his nose, and he will find that I 
am Captain Billy Bluster——’”’ | 

‘* Helloa there ?’’ hailed the voice of Wilder from below at that 
instant. 

‘‘Ha!”’ aspired Bluster, somewhat timidly. ‘‘Do you hear 
him? Answerhim. Tell him that we are a million strong. Tell 
him that we are not to be whipped; we can hold the fort——’”’ 

‘“What’s wanted ?” snapped back the dwarf, in answer to the 
hail, and not giving any special notice to Bluster, who was grad- 
ually compressing his corpulent body into a crevice at one side of 
the ascent, with the thought: 

‘¢Ho! if itis Scud Wilder, the dashing rider of Stonewall’sarmy, 
I had better keep myself as much out of sight as possible, for he 
may send a bullet up here, and [have no desire to bea target for 
anybody.”’ 

“Tt’s you we want, I think,”’ said the shouting voice of Wilder, 
though the dwarf strained his sharp eyes in vain to see where the 
speaker was concealed. 

‘And what do you want with me, Mr. Scud Wilder ?”’ 

“Two things, you ugly dwarf! First to punish you for your 
treacherous attempt to have me burned alive, and to wrest from 
you a young lady who is, I know, with you up there.”’ 

A derisive laugh was wafted down to thespy rider at this speech. 
And he answered : 

‘“T hate you, Scud Wilder. ‘‘Hoo! Tew-ho!.if you can come 
and take me, then you can punish me; but you will have to take 
me first, Iam thinking.”’ 

‘Yes,’ roared the voice of Bluster, deeming it a good time for 
him to say something that might deter the others from attempting 
the ascent. ‘‘Yes, you will have to take before you can do any 
punishing. Come onif you dare! We are strongly fontified and 
prepared to fight to the last man—some dozen or more! 

«Hush !’? commanded the dwarf, angrily, 
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“ What for? Haven't la right to scare that fellow to death if L 
can?”’ 

“You eannot scare Scud Wilder. He will be coming up here in 
a few minutes, no matter if we had the path covered with a colum- 
biad. You do not know Seud Wilder.” 

At this, Bluster cast an uneasy glance about him, as if in search 
of some means of escape. 

‘Rock and fire!’ he ejaculated, in the silence of his cowardly 
soul. “If heissuch amanas that, then I wish I was out of this 
fix. Lam brave enough; but who wants to fight a man that can. 
not be stopped by a columbiad? Not J——”’ 

A motion from the dwarf caused him to cease his inward deplor- 
ing at the fix in which he found himself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HURLED DOWN TO DEATH. 


From the interior of the cave, both Locket and Helen listened 
to what was transpiring without. 

They knew that rescuers were near. 

‘Courage,’ said Helen. ‘‘There are those who are determined 
to succor us, and I cannot believe that this hideous shape can long 
keep us prisoners kere. Courage.”’ 

There was something more than the mere words of her compan- 
ion that caused Locket’s heart to bound hopefully. 

She had recognized, indistinct though it was, the voice of her 
lover, and almost involuntarily she screamed: 

‘*Scud! Scud! Tam here! Rescue me, Scud, for mercy’s sake!” 

It was a vain cry. | 

Though loud, it was born out straight from the tube-like open- 
ing of the cave, and lost in the vastness of the eyrie height, never 
reaching the ears of the brave rider, who, had he but caught 
the slightest accent, would have spurred upward without waiting 
to hallo to the dwarf, as he now did: 

“Hear me, you evil shape! I’ll give you five minutes to release 
the young lady I know you haveup there. If youdo notlam 
coming up, and [ shall flay the skin from your living body, even 
as you deserved to have done when you were the mis-shaped son 
of negro slaves ¥ 

* A lie!’ screamed the dwarf, inarage. ‘‘I am no slave, and 
never was! If you can come up here, do so. But I'll have your 
life, Seud Wilder, ere you can lay a hand on me.’’ 

There was a commotion below. 

Interpreting the sound as an indication that the place was about 
to be attacked, Bluster shrunk further into the crevice, mean- 
while cursing his fat body thatit would not be squeezed into a 
smaller compass. 

* They are coming,” he exclaimed, in some trepidation, 
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‘‘Ay, coming, and we will have to fight. Prepare yourself !’’ 

Clatter, clatter, sounded the hoofs of Wilder’s horse on the pre- 
carious ascent. 

There was a tramp of feet behind him which Bluster at first 
took to be the advance of a body of soldiery. 

Suddenly the doughty captain run from the fissure and toward 
the cave, which he entered hastily, muttering : 

‘‘Tam not afraid of ascore of them—oh, no! But I must not en- 
danger my body when I expect to have so rareaprize as Helen 
Holt allformy own. I wonder now where she is—somewhere 
about here, I am sure ?”’ 

The dwarf was too busy watching for the appearance of his ene- 
mies to pay any attention to the movements of Bluster. 

He did not even hear the cowardly retreat of the man upon 
whom he counted for some assistance in resisting the expected as- 
sault upon his fort-like cave. 

‘*‘ Here they come,”’ he exclaimed, as if he was speaking to Blus- 
ter. ‘‘ Now then, let them have it with bullet and steel.”’ 

Drawing a heavy revolver, he took aim along the path where 
as yet the assailants were not Visible. 

But whoever ascended the path would presently be iz view, and 
toward the sharp turn the revolver was leveled, with a malignant 
eye glancing along the barrel. 

Bang! burst the tone of the weapon. 

Wilder, on foot, had come in sight. 

The bullet went wide of its mark, and the dwarf uttered an oath 
so horrible that it would have frozen the bleod of men less used to 
ruffianism than Wilder. 

‘¢Here’s at you, spider!’’ cried the dashing rider, and closely 
followed by the captain, he sprung upward the remaining dis- 
tance between himself and the dwarfish foe. 

Not a weapon as yet had the rider drawn. 

Asif he disdained to use a weapon on the contemptable piece of 
anatomy above him, he sprung boldly forward, and the next in- 
stant there was asight upon the great, smooth rock that was 
thrilling in the extreme. 

Together they came in a death hug. 

There was an astonishing power in those long, ape-like arms 
which Cross threw around his adversary. | 

Not so easy a victory was it to be for the Southern rider. 

Backward and forward they swayed and fought, the agile dwarf 
proving himself an adept at wrestling. 

Captain Armand, deeming any assistance from himself unneces- 
sary, as long as no one but Crossap peared to dispute their progress, 
advanced at once toward the cave, where he rightly supposed 
would be any prisoners that the dwarf might have. 

In the struggle that was passing on the rock, there was demon- 


strated the fatal error of underrating a foe. 
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Wilder looked upon his diminutive antagonist with so much con- 
tempt that he really did not put forth his full strength in the com- 
bat in which he was then engaged. 

A few seconds later something happened which was a sight of 
actual horror. 

As the two swayed about the broad rock, Cross was secretly jubi- 
lant at having perceived that his adversary did not consider him a 
worthy foeman, and in a devilish plot that came at once to his fer- 
tile brain, his face was contorted by a grin of confidence. 

Presently, and Wilder could not understand exactly how it came 
about, he found himself broken from his hold upon the dwarf—a 
elever foot tripped him, and he went swaying, reeling helplessly 
outward into the immense abyss that yawned below the rock. 

“Go, go, go! down,to your death!”’ howled the demoniac dwarf, 
leaping back and beyond reach of Wilder's wildly clutching 
bands. ‘“‘Hoo! Two-ho! you thought I was but a spider, eh? 
Well, may be Iam; butI can bite, and I can sting, sting; yes, I 
ean sting !”’ 

There was no use in trying to save himself. 

Scud Wilder felt that he was doomed. 

For just two seconds of horror he poised and spun on the awful 
verge; then a cry, which he could not suppress, broke from him, as 
he went over, outward, downward—down, down into space, with 
only one thought, and that of the doom that must be inevitably 
his when he struck on the jagged rocks below. 

A cry arrested Captain Armand as he was about to enter the 
cave. 

He turned to see the cause of it. 

As he turned there was another occurrence which might well 
have filled him with a desperate aifright for the safety of the 
young girl who was his betrothed, supposing that she was in the 
cave before which he nov stood. 

At that instant there sounded a pistol-shot from the interior of 
the cave. 

Accompanying the shot a human voice in terror, crying: 

* Rock and fire! Look out, don’t shoot me!” 

The occurrence which struck a dread into the young captain’s 
heart was occasioned by the effect of the shock of the shot upon 
the crumbly roof of the cave. 

Hardly had it rung forth when the whole entrance ssemed to be 
convuised and quivering; the massive roof of nature’s handiwork 
shook with uncertainty for a moment—then down it came, crash- 
ing and rumbling, burying everything within. 

The cave had completely disappeared. 

And the last thing of human semblance remarkable beyond this 
sudden slide was the terrified voice of Billy Bluster, who yelled : 

“Ho! soul and acres! Iam buried alive! Help——”’ ending in a 
smothered shriek. 
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No time was given Armand to ponder upon the accident which 
had probably buried alive the girl so dear to hia heart. 

Straight at his throat, as savagely as ita hound, sprung the 
frenzied dwarf. 

“You next!’’ he screeched. 

And Armand found himself engrossed with a frantic being whose 
hands were claws and whose strength was a matter of amazement 
to him. 

Captain Armand was too vastly experienced, however, to ever 
underrate a foe. He fought the dwarf as though his life depended 
on every wary move. 

And had Wilder done the same thing, he would have accom- 
plished what the captain now did. 

Taking afavorable opportunity to snatch one of his revolvers 
from his belt, he dealt Cross a blow upon the head that sent him 
reeling backward. 

As he reeled, he went toward that part of the rock where the 
path terminated. 

Armand sprung forward to repeat the blow. 

But Cross whisked out of sight as quickly as if swallowed up by 
the earth. 

Nor could he be found. 

And while searching for him, Armand’s ears caught the sound of 
a voice that came from a spot he could not locate. 

‘“‘Help, here! Help, for I cannot hold out much longer!” 

He recognized the voice of Scud Wilder! 

It would seem almost impossible that the daring rider had es- 
caped death after his frightful plunge over the cliff. 

But there could be no mistaking the voice crying: 

‘‘Help, here! Help, for I cannot hold out much longer!” 

‘¢Where are you?” shouted Armand, in return, and quickly step- 
ping across the rock. 

Far, far below sounded the voice in reply. 

Creeping cautiously to the edge, the captain glanced over. 

What he saw caused his heart to stand still for a second. 

Seud Wilder had escaped the death that was intended for him 
by the demoniac dwarf. 

But in what a predicament did the startled captain now discover 
him! 

Such that he at once despaired of ever being able to extricate 
his Confederate friend. 

And again, as he looked and shuddered : 

“Help, here! Help, for I cannot hold out much longer!” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE FANGS OF A VAMPIRE. 





Matters were in a strange state upon that table rock. 


a 


— 
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By a most reasonable, though astonishing accident—occasioned 
by the concussion of the pistol shot within the cave—the front of 
the eave had fallen, burying the entrance completely, and inside 
of it at the moment were the two girls, chained helplessly to the 
wall, as we have seen. 

Billy Bluster was also on theinnerside of that sudden caving slide 
of earth, and another howl! of dismay broke from his cat-fish 
mouth, when he found himself in a total and smothering darkness. 

The girls could only conjecture what had happened; though it 
was brave Helen’s pistol that barked and caused the bully to cry 
out in surprise and fear lest he be shot by some one whom he could 
not see within the chaotic surrounding. 

Armand was engrossed with the terrible plight of the spy rider, 
who was then in momentary danger of ending hislife, though by 
a strange circumstance, and a providential one, had not imme- 
diately met his death after the terrific plunge over the face of the 

. cliff. 

As he went downward headlong, his hands were clutching wildly, 
involuntarily, at the thin air whistling round his ears. 

Heaven was kind to him; for he had not fallen twenty feet 
before he came int 2ontact with a stout bush. 

Notsostouttne hush, however, that it would have saved him; 
butin the quickness of a flash those grasping hands had closed 
upon the adjacent tendrils, holding fast with all the strength of a 
desperate hope. 


Then upward wafted his voice in the appeal which brought 
Armand totheedge _ 

‘* Hold fast!’’ he shouted back. 

“‘ Help, quickly!” again the voice of Wilder. ‘‘ For I cannot long 
endureéuch a strain as this!”’ 

‘‘ Hold, fast for your life!” 

Armand regained his feet and cast about him for son.e means to 
assist the brave Confederate who had become his friend. 

Truly the result of that searching glance was hopeless. 

But stay! 


With a sudden thought out came the sharp sword of the captain, 
and he sprung toward the rear face of the rock. 

Here he saw a tangled growth of grapevine. 

Another moment and he was slashing away at the vine, tearing 
at it while he slashed. 

It did not take long to Wrench out a considerable portion of the 
stout vine—though every second was like an age to the one who 
was waiting, poised between life and death, for this expected 
succor from one who was his soil’s enemy. 

“Coming !’”’ halloed the captain at last. 

He ran back to the edge, and soon the vine was being payed out 
and down toward Wilder, whose eyes, red with the strain of his 
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fast weakeniug muscles, were turned up to the Yankee to whom 
he was about to owe his life. 

Slowly it seemed that snaky line reached down. 

But it was going surely; and presently Armand saw the other’s 
arm reach and coil around the welcome line of rescue. 

Another quick coil, aud it was twined around Wilder’s form. 

Then planting himself firmly, Armand hauled up. 

Scud Wilder was rescued. 

But in all his life he had never experienced such a bodily and 
mental strain combined. 

He reeled a few steps backward, then fell full length on the rock. 

‘‘God bless you!’ fell pantingly from his lips; and no more— 
for, man though he was, he had swooned like a woman might. 

At the moment Scud Wilder fell insensible before the Federal 
officer to whom he was indebted for his life, something transpired 
in the direction of the buried cave. 

Out trom the mass of dirt and debris was suddenly thrust a 
human head with bristling, dusty hair, and a pair of blear eyes 
snapped in the effort to relieve themselves of their partial blind- 
ness. 

The ball-like head of Billy Bluster. 

‘“‘Ho: Rock and fire! I have found daylight once more!” he 
spluttered. 

Fortunately for him, his mouth was then so crammed with dirt 
that his words were scarcely above an asthmatic whisper, and un- 
heard by those on the outer part of the table rock. 

The next instant he espied the Federal and the Confederate, and 
promptly his nead was withdrawn into the hole he had burrowed, 
moie-like, in search of daylight and fresh air. 

As Wilder recovered consciousness, there was heard, far penkie 
screeching cry. 

Looking down, they saw the ugly figure of the dwarf, Cross, 
mounted on Wilder’s horse and speeding away. 

He shook his fist at the couple defiantly, and they could distin- 
guish in the cry the words: 

‘Ho! Two-hoo! if you want the girl, you will haveto give me 
gnother chase. I have her safe enough. And I have another, Scud 
Wilder—your pretty Locket. Ha, ha! Come on, if you want to 
find Locket and the fair belle, Helen Holt !’’ 

-*Miscreant!’’ shouted Wilder, shaking his fist at the receding 
dwarf. 

Then: 

“Come, captain, we must be after the wretch!” 

‘But are you strong enough ?”’ 

“Strong enough! Did you hear what he said? He has roused 
the strength of a tiger in my frame, had I passed through twice the 
ordeal that Ihave. Come; after him ]”’ 

Wilder took the lead, 
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Down the mountain path sped the two men. 

As they disappeared, again the head of Billy Bluster was thrust 
from the small hole in the dirt that covered the entrance to the 
cave, and his blear eyes looked after them, while his catfish mouth 
grinned broadly. 

‘Ho! they are gone. They have forgotten all about this cave. 
And herein, I think, are the girls thatimp of adwarf professed to 
have put away safely. Good. Matters are turned a little. The 
dwarf is fleeing, with that devil of a fighter, Scud Wilder, at his 
heels—the man who cannot be stopped by a columbiad—and the 
field is clear forme. Now, then, before 1 crawl out of this, I think 
I will take a hunt for my charming Helen Holt.” 

While these events transpired at the entrance and beyond the 
entrance of the cave, a thrilling adventure was being the portion 
of the two chained girls af the extreme rear. 

Immediately succeeding the falling of the earth that shut out 
from Helen and Locket the sole faint streak of daylight, there 
was a strange, swishing sound passed their ears as of something 
fiying. 

Several times it happened, as if some winged denizen of the dark 
cave had been rousedsor angered by theshot and the rumble of the 
falling earth. 

Then a slight cry from Helén. 

‘‘ What can it be?’’ she ©xclaimed. 

For round and round went the invisible thing, at times ee 
their cheeks with its wings. 

The ferry-keeper’s daughter was always supplied with matches, 
which she carried in a metallic case in her pocket. 

Producing a match, she struck a light, and the two glanced 
around them. 

At first they could not discover what it was that had been flying 
about. 

Then a cry from Locket. 

“Look! Look there!”’ 

Above their heads, swinging from its long, hooked claws, on a 
jutting piece of rock, was a bat-like shape that might well fill them 
with horror. 

An object about eight inches long, as it clung and swung there, 
with a face like some huge brown rat, and wrapped around its 
whole body, as neatly as woman ever wore a sable-hued cloak, the 
pliant wings from under which glistened two beady and brilliant 
orbs fixed steadily upon them. 

A vampire} 

The match flickered out. 

With the renewal of darkness, again the swish of the almost 
noiseless wings, and, a moment later, a horror so vast that it ut- 
terly deprived her of the power to make any sound seized upon the 
heart of Helen Holt, 
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The frightful object had actually alighted on her person ! 

Alighted and sunk its fangs simultaneously into the pure skin 
at her neck, preparatory to beginning its awful feast on human 
blood. ™ 

Merciless were the small, sharp fangs. 

She reeled back against the wall for support, and one hand 
reached aud grasped the soft, horrible thing at her neck. 

Then, finding her voice, a loud and piercing shriek broke from 
her lips. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
STRIVING FOR FREEDOM. 


It was just as Helen Holt uttered that wildly terrified shriek 
that Billy Bluster turned to grope his way inward into the cave in 
search of those whom he supposed to be there. 

Coming so suddenly, and of such ear tingling loudness in the 
confined space, it caused him a start that ended in a tumble and 
sprawl. 

And as he lay flat on his large stomach, he blurted: 

‘‘r¥o! another scream like that last, and # shall have a broken 
neck toacertainty. Ah, ha! I wasright. The girl is here—two 
girls, forsooth. And we are all buried alive together. Blast me! 
it’s very jolly, I think; buried alive with two very angelic beings. 
And one is my adorable Helen Holt, who shall be the wife of the 
man who was her father’s hostler. Good. I am about to have a 
good time, I see.’’ 

He scrambled up to his feet, and reaching his fat palms ahead, 
began moving in the direction of the scream he had heard, saying: 

‘‘Have patience there. [am coming. What isthe matter? Ho! 
Lam Billy Bluster. JI can whip anybody or anything. So have no 
fear. I am anxious to become your champion, fair Helen Holt. 
Will you scream again to let me know exactly where you are? 
Only a little scream, for ’ and he finished the sentence in his 
brain—‘“ for I have no desire that those two, the captain of the 
Federals and the daring rider who cannot be stopped by a colum- 
biad, shall also hear you, my fair Helen.”’ 

Onward he groped. 

Though filled with the terror of the vampire gripe on her neck, 
Helen heard the voice which she recognized to.be the voice of the 
wretch who had dared to propose marriage to her, and she sup- 
pressed a second cry that rose to her lips as the teeth of the 
dreaded vampire sunk deeper in search of her b'ood. 

Locket, too, was impressed with the fact that this party who 
they could hear groping forward in the darkness could not be 
other than a foe, perhaps as wicked to encounter as the dwarf 
who had imprisoned them there. 

But she was filled with solicitude for the young girl who was her 
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companion in the predicament, and did not understand the cry 
which conveyed the suggestion of mingled pain and affright; 
therefore, she whispered : 

“ What isit, Miss Holt—tell me? Hasanything happened ?”’ 

The girl, as she struggled vainly to cast off the horrid thing 
sinking its fangs into her neck, replied > 

*““You saw it—the vampire?”’ 

ek ee 

“Tt is now fastened upon me! Oh, God, itis biting me! AndI 
do not wish to make any noise lest I bring directly to us the owner 
of that voice, who is my most dreaded enemy.”’ 

But instantly upon learning what was the cause of the scream, 
Locket proved herself familiar with the habit of the disgusting 
sucker of human blood. 

Another match was struck and shed its flickering light on the 
gloomy surroundings. 

“Ah, why did you do that!’’ exclaimed Helen. ‘‘ He will see us 
now, and he is as bad a man as that dwarf.”’ 

The result showed why Locket Lad done as she did. 

The very instant that the light illumined their surrounding the 
wicked little vampire, asif dreading exposure at its awful task of 
sucking human blood, released its hold on the fair neck, and 
swish, swish, went its wings around as it sought again its high, 
swinging perch, where it alighted and hung head downward, eye- 
ing the girls hungrily. 

The light showed Billy Bluster the sight of the two girls chained 
to the wall. 

And just then something transpired that was, probably, fortunate 
for the two girls who shrunk trom the advance of the fat and blus- 
tering captain. » 

As he groped, his hand came in contact with a small shelf at one 
side 

On the shelf was a torch—a piece of dead-wood—so well known 
co all who have traveled through Virginia and West Virginia. He 
knew what it was, and immediately said: 

“Ho! there, you girls, [haveatorch. Have you any more of 
those matches which I see you have been striking——”’ 

“If you have a torch, bring it here,’”’ answered Locket, at once. 

For it was very desirable to haveasteady light, with one near 
who might be, as Helen had said, as much an enemy as the dwarf 
who had subjected them to the indignity of the chains. 

Guided by her voice he was soon at her side, and his fat hand 
grasped the match which she extended. 

The piece of dead-wood flared up, and Bluster stuck it, with a 
spiteful push, into one side of the wall where there was a crack. 

Then he turned to survey the girls. 

His callous face grinned disagreeably as he contem plated those 
whom he now considered his exclusive prizes. 
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‘*Ho! here is Miss Helen, sure enough. - And the other——”’ 

‘Who are you, sir?’?’ demanded Locket, sharply. 

“Il? WhoamTI? Soul and acres! 1am Captain Billy Bluster, of 
—well, no matter whose division. But 1am a captain, and a brave 
one. 

Helen interrupted. 

‘** Captain Bluster, will you release us from these chains, if you 
can ?”’ 





“TfIecan? Ho! I will have you free ina jiffy,’’ he declared, 
without pausing to consider how difficult it might be to carry out 
such a promise. 

‘*Do so then, please.”’ 

‘* But first——’’ and he paused, ogling Helen with a lustful gaze. 
‘First I must have your promise that you will go with me to the 
first chaplain we can find in the army of Stonewall and becomethe 
bride of yours forever, Billy Bluster.”’ 

A retort was on Helen’s lips that might have really sealed their 
doom, had Bluster been so angered as to leave them in their 
plight. 

But Locket spoke: 

‘* Release us, sir, and we will make any promise you may exact.”’ 

Helen glanced at the speaker with arising rebuke; but the re- 
turning glance that met hers seemed to say, as plainly asso many 
words. 


‘ Promise this wretch anything to regain our freedom. A prom- 
ise given under such circumstances, and to such an one, is not in 
the least binding. I would not so consider it.” 

Still for an instant Helen hesitated. A promise with her had 
always been a sacred thing. 

But in that instant came a remark from Bluster that decided her 
promptly. 

“Do you agree? Come, I have you in my power. We are buried 
alive—all of us: but I have a way out of here. Give me the prom- 
ise I ask, and we will go away from this abominable place of bats ”’ 
—as his glance caught the hideous little vampire, hanging over 
their heads. ‘ Refuse me, and Iswear to you that I will live for- 
ever here with you both, and I will keep you chained, as you now 
are, to the wall. Rock and fire! that would not be pleasant, eh?” 

‘¢ Release us, if you can, and Tt will seek a chaplain with you,” 
said Helen. 

This speech seemed to fully satisfy Bluster. 

He did not pause to dissect it, or he would have seen the sii 
evasiveness which it contained. 

He looked about for some means to carry out his hasty promise 
to release them. 

And not such a fool as he looked, was this doughty specimen, for 
after a search that showed him he could only fulfil his boast by ex- 
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pedient, he grasped up a flinty stone from the earthen floor, 
saying: 

“You first,’—to Helen. “Stand against the wall. I will pound 
these links off so quick that you will be surprised. [ama man of 
my word. I never made a boast that I did not carry out. Now, 
then. Are youready? Hold still—so!”’ 

Bluster began to bang and pound away in good earnest. 

Notwithstanding his endeavors, he never could have worn 
through the links had the chain been of any thickness. 

As it was, he saw that they were but the stouter chains that are 
sometimes used for the leashing of bloodhounds, and presently : 

‘Ho! there you are!”’ 

For the remnant of the chain had fallen at Helen’s feet. 

She was free. 

Then an idea came to her. 

A double idea. 

If this wretch could perform the task so easily, why could not 
she? 

The burning torch was near. 

As Bluster turned toward Locket, noiselessly she glided to the 
wall. 

Locket saw the movement and understood it. 

She closed her eyes, for she realized what Helen meant to do, and 
full of nerve though she was, she revolted from the stern pro- 
ceeding. 

A moment later, and ere the fat ruffian could know what was 
the matter, there was a piece of heavy wood circling through the 
air, and he received a blow upon the back of his head that laid him 
insensible. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A MEETING AMID MUSKET-BALLS. 


The action of Helen Holt called forth a cry from Locket. 

“Oh, why did you do that?” 

“* Dear girl, it was necessary. Come, I will liberate you now in 
the same manner.”’ 

As she spoke, Helen picked up the stone that had fallen from 
Billy Bluster’s hold. 

Soon the ferry-keeper’s daughter was also free. 

Free now were both the girls. 

But not free from the cave. 

Again they were in darkness. 

But the readiness of Helen soon gave them another light, for 
she asked: 

“ Have you any more of those matches, Locket ?” 

And then, with the piece of dead-wood waving over their heads, 
they started hand and hand toward that point where they knew 
— the entrance of the cave, 
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A short distance brought them tothe spot where Billy Bluster 
had poked his head through as described. 

‘Ah, here is daylight at least,’’ exclaimed Helen. 

The girls were dismayed at the prospect. 

Though they could see forth, there was a mountain of work, as 
it were, to be done before they were indeed free from their im- 
prisonment in the cave. | 

‘‘Come,’’ said Helen; ‘‘ we have some work ahead. Aid me, and 
I think we shall soon be free.”’ 

With a will the two set to work. | 

It was not long ere they stood on the table rock, for the fall of 
earth was not so heavy after all, and with the start made by the 
mole-like digging of Billy Bluster, they were given a facility of 
action. 

Sweet to them was the breath of the mountain air as they 
emerged atlast and stood looking out over the great panorama 
below them. 

There was no time to be lost. 

Helen well knew that the blow she had administered to the fat 
ruffian would not keep him in an insensible condition long. 

“Come,” she urged. ‘‘We must get away from this place.” 

‘But where, and how ?” 

Locket could not remember the way by which she had been 
brought to the cave of the ugly dwarf. 

Helen’s quick eye served them well, else it was a guidance of 
that Providence which was so far caring for them. 

‘‘Here is the path, unless I am mistaken,’’ and she led her 
companion toward the narrow way that afforded access to the 
place. 

Then the two girls, still grasping hands, proceeded downward 
with hopeful hearts. 

It seemed that they had even miraculously escaped both the 
dwarf and this after enemy who had proclaimed them buried 
alive. 

Not long was their hope to last. 

Hardly had they reached the road at the foot of the mountain, 
when a strange voice said : 

“ Halt!” 

Before them stood a soldier in blue. 

Impulsively, Helen ran forward. 

‘“‘Oh, sir, you are of the Federal army ?”” 

“Right, miss; and I’m to stop everybody who dares to attempt 
to cross this road.”’ 

She glanced into the face of the private and saw that though he 
was one stern in the performance of his duty, she need have no 
fear of his honor. 

McDowell, Sigel and Reynolds were advancing on Gainesville, 
and soon forty thousand men would lay between the venturesome 
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Jackson and the main column of Lee marching briskly to join him 
at the Federal rear. 

Around Thoroughfare Gap centered a lively interest. 

Steadily onward—backward would sound more proper—went 
the division of Hooker toward Manassas. 

Backward, indeed, the Federal host from the Rappahannock, as 
if they expected at every step to be routed and scourged. 

Jackson was now ahead and pushing to Manassas. 

Ewell, however, was in his rear at Bristow, and on the afternoon 
of this twenty-seventh there sounded the musketry of Ewell cial 
Hooker around the station ata lively rate. 

From Warrenton to Bristow the country was swarming with the 
lines and columns of blue, marching, hastening, onward to the 
point where another bloody battle was to be fought under the 
frowning caps of the mountains of the west. 

It was upon one of the outstanding guards of the moving col- 
umns that Helen Holt and Locket Marlow had stumbled when 
fleeing from the vicinity of the cave from which they had been so 
providentiaily delivered. 

Before anything further could pass between the girls and the 
Unionist, there was a shout cf voices off to one side, and forward 
rushed a body of horsemen attired in the gray. 

Heedless now of the girls, the picket raised his musket and 
fired. 

A brave deed, and the last he ever performed. a 

Onward witha swoop came the mounted men. 

They seemed not to heed the girls who shrunk back behind the 
trees—Southern scouts were they; they saw that they were on the 
outposts, and with the characteristic bravado for which the riders 
of the gray clad host were noted throughout the war, they 
thought only of dashing further within the line they felt they had 
already broken with the death of the picket who fell riddled with 
carbine slugs. 

Onward they swept. 

Scarcely had they gotten out of sight—and at the same time of 
their disappearance the girls heard fresh musket discharges, tell- 
ing that they had fallen upon those who were not so easily killed 
or passed—when another form burst upon the scene, running 
rapidly in the wake of the rough riders. 

Billy Bluster. 

Bareheaded and filled with dirt until he presented a laughable 
spectacle, was he. 

With might and main he was plying his short legs; and the hid- 
ing girls heard him exclaiming, splutteringly, as he dashed abreast 
of their concealment : 

“ Rock and fire! I think I have had enough of adventure, pur- 
suing the girl I wanted for a wife! Let her go! Ho! let every- 
body and everything go! I wanted to find some place to put away 
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this precious head of mine. And it seems to me that in every di- 
rection there is firing—firing, all the time firing. Not that Iam 


afraid of anything—oho! no! but—— Ha! who do I see?”’ 
Just then he caught sight of the two girls. 
He stopped short. 


Allaround did Billy Bluster cast a searching glance, as if to 
make sure that noone was near, and of this he seemed at last 
satisfied, and forgot the sound of distant firing that was so plainly 
audible, and which had appeared to cause him so much trepida- 
tion ashe sped onward. ~ 


““ What—do—I—see!’’ he repeated, his cat-fish mouth ina broad 
and disgusting grin. ‘‘Ho! the very girls who were so smart as 
to give me theslip. Ahha! Now, then, where is your protector, 
eh ?”’ 


He came toward them with no sign of his recent scared de- 
meanor, but swaggering as a bully willswagger when he knows 
that he has no one but weak girls to encounter. 

Bluster seemed to have suddenly changed his mind about having 
had enough adventure in his chase after the girl he wished to force 

_ to become his bride. 


‘‘ Whereis your protector,” he repeated, with an assumed sav- 
agry. ‘‘Ho! bring out your protector, that I may chew him up. 
Tam Captain Billy——”’ 

But he said no more. 

» To check him, Helen Holt had drawn the revolver which we 
have seen cause, by its bark, the catastrophe of the land slide at 
the cave. . 

Full at his breast she aimed the weapon. 

But it is doubtful whether the sight of the steadily aimed weap- 
on would have sufficed to bring the bold Billy Bluster toa halt, 
much less put him to the precipitate flight that was now his. 

Something else influenced those short legs of his, and caused him 
to ejaculate an alarm : 

‘‘Ho! blast me! here he comes—the man who cannot be stopped 
by a columbiad. I have no wish to fight a man who can whip a 
columbiad !”’ 

And away he went amid the trees. 

Far up on the air arose a hearty cheer from a voice that caused 
Locket to ery aloud: 

‘Scud! Scud! Oh, Scud?” 

The dashing rider, Scud Wilder, was at hand! 

Armand was not with him. 

When the two had started to pursue the dwarf, Armand had ac- 
cidentally met with some of his own regiment—Reynold’s division 
of the Pennsylvania reserves—and learning how important his 
presence would be in theretrograde movement, and with a promise 
from Wilder that he would look after the safety of Helen Holt 
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even with his life, the gallant captain had made all baste to rejoin 
the boys in blue. 

He had seen enough of Wilderto know that the young and 
dashing Confederate would be true to his word. 

Now, by chance, he had found the girls. 

The reader may well conceive his intense surprise at finding 
Locket. 

Hardly had he reached their side, when out from the trees came 
dashing back the squad of Confederate riders who had passed that 
way before the appearance of Billy Bluster. 

It chanced that several knew Scud Wilder. 

“Come on!—come on!”’ they shouted, in a breath. 

But ere Wilder could act upon thecry that told of coming dan- 
ger, out in pursuit of the riders dashed a score of Federals, and the 
muskets of the latter began cracking at a great rate at those who 
were fleeing, and at the bold man who stood his ground, with one 
hand reached to embrace—asif to protect—the young girl who 
was his betrothed. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BILLY BLUSTER APPEARS WITH HIS CLUB. 


In the chase after the dwarf, Scud Wilder had come across his 
horse, tied to a tree. 

For some reason Cross had preferred to continue his flight on 
foot. 

It would afford him better opportunity to elude those who were 
after him, by dodging in and out among the undergrowth. 

With the bridle of his horse thrown over one arm, and his other 
arm encircling the waist of Locket, the daring fellow calmly 
awaited the oncoming of the boys in blue, who were chasing the 
graycoats through the woods directly past where our trio stood. 

*“* Fly, Scud!” cried the girl. 

Helen joined in the urging with: 

“You wear the gray, sir,and these whoare now upon us are 
your enemies. It would be folly for you, a single man, to face 
them, no matter how strong the inducement. Fly, sir!” 

The brave rider would not have listened to this. 

Locket added: 

“* Dear Scud, for your life, fly! Think, if you are killed by these 
soldiers I may fallinto the hands of that dwarf again, and there 
will be no one to succor me——’”’ 

“ Ha! you were in his power?”’ 

“Both of us,” said Helen, continuing. ‘I beg of you to fly at 
once!”’ 

Shouts of the coming soldiers were now close at hand. 

The musket-balls that were being sent after the retreating Con- 
federates were cutting the branches above their heads, 
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Scud realized that if he was captured he could not be of further 
service to the girls, and he recalled his promise to Captain Ar- 
mand, that he would find and aid Helen Holt. | 

‘*Be it as you say, Locket, darling,’’ he assented, at last. 

With the words he vaulted into the saddle, and gave his ready 
steed the rein. ; 

An answering shout he sent back to the advancing Unionists, and 
with his accustomed daring and defiance, he raised and yeres his 
hat in the air. 

Fresh shots greeted this act of taunting. 

The bullets only tore through the trees around him, and in a few 
seconds he was out of sight. 

The Federals, half a score or more, came toward Helen and 
Locket, and the foremost hailed, roughly: 

‘* Hello, sis! what are you doing out here between two armies? 
Trying to get shot, hey ?’’ | 

‘*Soldiers do not shoot ladies,’’ replied Helen, “that I have 
heard of.’’ 

“Air you a reb?”’ interrogated another. 

‘‘Tam what you see, sir; and I am trying to reach the Union 
lines.’’ 

‘“Well, you won’t have far to go, and gook luck to you,” said 
another. 

All the while the rest were econ on in pursuit of the routed 
squad of graycoats. 

The pursuit seemed to engross the Federals more than the pres- 
ence of these two girls alonein that solitary place, for presently 
they found themselves once more making their way in compara- 
tive safety toward Auburn. 

The Unionists with whom they had come in contact were a party 
from Porter’s command that was moving tardily toward the scene 
of the engagement then progressing in the immediate vicinity of 
Bristow Station. 

But the path before our two heroines was not to be without ad- 
ditional peril. 

Scarcely had they started onward when a hideous face was 
thrust forward from a bush—a pair of scorpion eyes, in a visage 
that was half white, half mulatto hue, watched after the two hun- 
grily. 

Cross ! 

And he stroked his pointed beard nursingly, and croned: 

‘Hoo! Two-hoo! there they go—my pretty Locket and the 
belle of Orleans, Helen Holt. I will soon have them my prisoners 
again, I think. And I shall hold them fast, be sure. I will not be 
bothered by Scud Wilder any more, for we are now close on the 
lines of the Yankees. Hark! I hear guns!” 

Stealthily he stole forth in the rear of the unsuspecting girls, his 
dwarfish pia more dwarfed ashe stooped and glided, watching, 
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apparently, for an opportunity to pounce upon his intended prey. 

Hardly had Cross moved away among the trees, when another 
face—a face surmounted by a bare, bristling head, and in the face 
a pair of blear eyes that gazed comically after the girls and their 
trailer. 

“Soul and acres!’’ exclaimed the voice of Billy Bluster, “there 
they go—the charming ones and the worm-of-an-imp who said he 
wanted all the pretty girls in the hills! How lucky it was that I 
turned, like a fox, and came back here. I shall also follow, for- 
sooth; and may beI can get a chance to thump that imp over the 
head with my club.”’ ~ 

He emerged from his concealment and valiantly flourished a 
stout club in the air, as if he was already pounding the dwarf over 
head and shoulders. 

But Bluster had experienced a sample of Cross’s strength and 
nature of fire. He moved warily in the rear and dodged from tree 
to tree asif he actually feared the igs aoe turn and spring 
upon him. 

‘Locket,’ said Helen, as they walked arm in arm, ‘I judge that 
the bold fellow you called Scud is your lover ?”’ 

**A noble one at that!’’ exclaimed Locket in return. 

“Then we both have dear ones in this war-riven country, for it 
has not been long since I parted with one Elbert Armand, who is 
with the Pennsylvania Reserves.’’ 

““On the Union side?’’ 

“Of course. Where else would any one be whom I would ac- 
knowledge as my lover? I wonder where he can be now ?” and 
she even glanced searchingly off to one side, as if she half expected 
to see Armand near at the moment. 

The gallant Armand was far away by that time. 

Relying upon Wilder’s promise to find and aid Helen, he was 
hastening to join his company wherethe muskets rattled in the 
direction of Bristow. 

It looked asif Pope was to berightin his ides that he would 
annihilate Jackson then. 

Lee was still held in check beyond the mountains that McDowell 
commanded with his powerful force. 

Lee and Jackson were utterly separated. 

But asthe day drew toa close there was issued an order from 
headquarters that seemed to climax the usual botching of this 
general who had led his army on a useless tour. 

Back from his formidable position at Thoroughfare Gap came 
McDowell—back eastward. 

And at the same time a dashing rider was speeding over the 
Warrenton turnpike toward the force of Jackson, bearing infor- 
mation of this movement. 

Scud Wilder! 

Flying Scud—for his horse covered the ground by great and 
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madly racing leaps, until he dashed in upon the pickets of the 
Confederate chieftain so nearly hemmed in by Pope. 

It was to Wilder that Pope was indebted for the failure of his 
intention to ‘‘ bag the whole crowd,” as history hasit. | 

Promptly Jackson moved toward Groveton. 

Starke, Ewell, Lawton and Hill, having effected a junction with 
Longstreet, awaited the advance of the Federal army with grim 
confidence. 


They could imagine a repetition of the battlefield of July, ’61; 
there was not a doubting heart in all the gray divisions. 

While these preparations for a struggle were making upon the 
Alexandria railroad, Helen and Locket were tediously pursuing 
their way now by a more northerly course. 

The darkness of night came upon them and found them hungry 
and fatigued. 


‘‘T cannot go further without rest,” at last said Helen, pausing 
with the words and sinking down upon the ground. 

The ferry-keeper’s daughter was of a hardier nature. 

She made no complaint, but set about gathering some dry sticks 
to build a fire. 

‘‘It is very dark here, Miss Helen, and we might as well have a 
light.’’ ; 

Dark it was. Thegloom around them was peopled with dangers 
real and imaginary. 

Real, for scarcely had the girl succeeded in blowing up a flame 
amid the chips, when both were startled by aform that came to- 
ward them with a swift dancing leap. 

“Hi! Oh, hoo! two-hoo!”’ shrilly broke the voice of Cross. “I 
have you again, my pretties!’ 

‘‘Back!”’ cried Helen. 

With the command, she presented her revolver so quickly that 
she surprised herself. 

The jubilant dwarf paid no heed. 

He laughed discordantly and fairly pounced upon her. 

Only to reel back with another cry that told of pain. 

For the revolver promptly barked, and the bullet cut into his 
different-hued flesh. 

He clapped kis hands to his head and went spinning round, 
finally sinking to his knees. 

‘‘ Rock and fire! give it to him again!” bellowed a voice from 
the surrounding gloom. 

Forward rushed the stumpy figure of Billy Bluster, flourishing 
his club. 

“Give it to him again! Killtheimp! Ho! I am here, my ador- 
able Miss Helen! Lama champion who can whip ascore of Yan- 
kees and a regiment of dwarfs! Look! I shall beat ont his brains 


with a stick !”’ 
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Straight toward the dwarf, who seemed to be blinded with pain, 
ran this valiant specimen of fat cowardice. 


CHATPER XXI. 
A WEIRD-LIGHTED COMBAT. 


Bluster, seeing the dwarf down on his Knees, supposed him to 
be mortally wounded, and deemed it a good opportunity to ad- 
minister a finishing touch to the existence of the hideous rival for 
a beautiful girl’s favors. 

But the club did not descend—that is, it did not descend on 
Cross’ head. 

Suddenly the dwarf was imbued with a life that was startling. 

Upward he leaped, high and uttering a shrill yelp. 

The next instant was witnessed a strange sight of each grasping 
the club, both pulling, tugging, wrenching for its possession. 

Round and round they circled. 

‘* Soul and acres!’’ ejaculated Bluster, in his amazed heart. ‘If 
I let go the club, this ape will knock my brains out! AndifI do 
not let go, he will keep me spinning here like atop until I fall 
down from giddiness! Ho! I wish I had not been so quick with 
my good intention of beating the life out of him !”’ 

Dizzy grew the fat captain as Cross forced him round and round, 
and the blear eyes were bulging in a scared way, and the bristling 
hair was on end. 

Then, by a twist of one foot, Cross tripped his adversary. 

Down went Bluster—though still clinging to the club for his 
life. 

And a how] that was loud and bellowing burst from him, as his 
head struck squarely in the heap of burning chips which Locket 
had lighted, filling his hair and eyes with smoke and sparks. 

‘“‘Ho! Iam burned alive! Let meup! My brain is sizzling!” 

Withdrawing one hand from its gripe on the club, Cross began 
raining blows on the flabby face of his antagonist. 

“Hoo! Two-hoo! I’lllet you up—but not until I have beaten 
your eyes out!”’ 

With his head in the blazing fagots, and his face being punished 
by the merciless knuckles of the dwarf, Bluster was certainly ina 
bad way. 

In very pity, Locket would have run forward to assist him. 

But the hand of Helen detained her. 

** What do you mean to do?” 

“TI cannot stand here and see that treacherous dwarf Kill that 
man, though both are our enemies.’’ 

“You would aid him ?” 

“se Yes.’’ 

“NotifIcan prevent it,’’ declared Helen, firmly. ‘Come, it is 
a fortunate chance for us. While they fight, we may elude them, 
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And if they kill one another it will be more fortunate for us. 
Come, I say.”’ 

Helen’s voice was imperative. 

Locket permitted herself to beled away. 

And while the two girls receded noiselessly into the almost im- 
penetrable gloom of the woods, the two men continued their singu- 
lar combat until the blazing chips flew this way and that, while 
Billy Bluster filled the surroundings with howls and the dwarf 
kept time in tone with screechings of rage and hate. 

Thud!—thud! the fist and the club. 

For Bluster, availing of the fact that Cross now only grasped the 
club with one hand, had wrenched it free, and was plying it in his 
turn over the shaggy head of his foe and rival. 

From the heads and faces of both the blood was pouring freely, 
and the girls could hear the sound of the struggle even when at 
some distance from the spot. 

But the most singular sight of all was to transpire. 

Suddenly Cross seemed to have had enough. 

Bluster long ago had enough. 

The dwarf wrenched himself free and leaped backward—leaped 
again and fled into the gloom. 

Simultaneously, Billy Bluster gained his feet, and though nearly 
blind from blood, dirt and the effect of the burning sparks that 
had dashed into his eyes, he stretched his short legs in a run in the 
opposite direction, his arms sawing the air like the parallel rods of 
a locomotive under full steam. 

The recent combatants were fleeing from one another. | 

‘‘Blast me!’’ panted Bluster, vehemently. ‘‘l am lucky if the 
’cursed imp does not dart after me and poke a knife into my ribs 
from behind. I go—but to return. Spflush! My throat is full 
yet of that abominable fire.” 

A double purpose had cst the dwarf to desist from combat 


with the fat captain. 
His scorpion eyes had caught a glimpse of the two girls making 


stealthily away. 

He argued that nothing profitable could come of a continuance 
of this struggle, and while it lasted, he might lose sight completely 
of the one he was now determined to have revenge ai for the 
wound she had given him. 

An ugly wound, though not a dangerous one. 

As he ran in the direction he hadseen the girls moving, he wiped 
the blood from his weazel face with his claw-like hands. 

‘‘T will have vengeance upon you, Helen Holt, for every drop of 
my blood that flows,” he hissed, as some huge snake might hiss in 
a venomous. anger. 

Helen and Locket were eee beneath a bush when they 
heard the rush of somebody past their place of concealment, 

‘‘Tt’s Cross,’ whispered Began 
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“ Who is Cross ?”’ 

“The dwarf.”’ 

“How can you tell? You cannot see, Iam sure.”’ 

‘“ Ah, but I know the run of Cross, well.’’ 

‘* How ?”’ 

“Ttisarun witha leap to Hales the leap of a kangaroo. Cross 
was always a remarkable runner.’ 

‘‘T heard you apply the word treacherous to him. Did it have 
any particular meaning beyond the outrage he bas perpetrated to- 
ward us?”’ 

This question aroused a recollection in the mind of the ferry- 
keeper’s daughter which had hitherto been expelled by the trying 
adventures through which she had passed. é 

‘“* Ah, Heaven, my father!’’ she murmured. | 

“Has anything happened to your father——”’ 

No more did Helen say. 

She recalled that, upon her going to the cabin of the ferry- 
keeper, she had found—by touch, it will be remembered—a 
corpse stretched on a plank, and the Bis elevated on some 
chairs. 

She checked herself at the question, for instantly it flashed upon 
her that the corpse might have been the father of the girl who 
now clung to her. 

‘‘My father is dead,” said Locket, sical se 

And she added: 

““Oh, what am I doing—fieeing from my home this way, when 
I know not whether the wretches who killed him have even buried 
him.”’ 

_ “Who killed him?” asked Helen, tenderly, and tightening her 
embrace around the other’s form. 

‘* Confederates!’’ exclaimed the girl, with such sudden vehem- 
ence that it startled Helen. 

** Confederates killed him—those with whom he was in fullest 
sympathy. Oh, it is terrible! and I shall always hate——’’ 

It was upon her lips to proclaim an undying hatred for all who 
wore the gray. 

But a thought checked her. 

And this thought was in concert with a reminder from Helen. 

‘““Hush, Locket! Is not your true lover a Confederate ?”’ 

“Heis. Butifllive to see Scud again, I shall make him re- 
nounce forever the cause of the South.” 

‘A thing not so easily accomplished, you will find.” 

“No man can have my love who espouses the cause of those who 
have slain my father.”’ 

“J believe your lover to be a brave and generous man. I would 
like to see him doing service under thestars and stripes,”’ 

“ And you shall!’’ exclaimed Locket. 

A prophetic declaration. 
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Wearily the two plodded onward. | 

Encompassed as they were by continual danger, Helen had ad. 
Masts trat they should not halt again until safe within the Federal 

ines. 

And though the swifter marching of the Union troops had left 
that particnlar locality comparatively deserted, they could hear 
occasional sounds betokening the presence of humans in the dense 
woods. 

One of these sounds—that of a running form—a form that stum- 
bled as if in blindness and collided at times with the trees. 

““Ho! will I ever get out of this abominable wilderness!” ex- 
claimed a familiar voice. 

Billy Bluster, in the partial blindness occasioned by the sparks 
which had sprayed into his eyes, had performed an immense cir- 
cle, and thus came accidentally across the course being pursued by 
the girls. 

But of course he was unaware of their proximity. 

And a moment later there was the bang of a musket, and a chal- 
lenging voice, crying: 

‘“* Halt, you Johnny Reb!” 

“Rock and fire! I shall halt for nobody or anything! And I 
wish I was safe out of these woods! Fire away, you Yank! I am 
going—ho! I am gone.” 

And the undergrowth crashed and snapped as Bluster fied on 
and on, spurred by the musket bang in his rear, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A WELCOME FRIEND. 


When the morning of the twenty-ninth of August dawned it 
showed the singular spectacle of a vast army so scattered that its 
commander hardly knew himself where his divisions were. 

This, the army of the North. 

While the Confederate host, vigorous in the youth of the war, 
were becoming more compact and confident of destroying the 
general who faced them. 

Grim on the highlands waited Jackson. 

And he knew that Lee was not far off, pushing to join him. 

In the early morning sounded the guns of Sigel’s men. 

Forward the boys in blue, though many there were disgusted by 
the state of affairs, still they were ready and did fight with vigor. 

The carnage increased, as from the embankment behind the rail- 
road cut, from the dense woods, from the ready made parapets 
came galling fire, cutting gaps in the storming columns. 

Hotter grew the action as the hours advanced. 

And by ten o’clock the van of Lee’s army was at the field, the 
guns of Longstreet pouring and belching death among the Federal 


assailants, 
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Thus headed off at Gainesville the columns moved northward to 
the severer field of battle. 

Along the fronts of gray and blue reigned the dissonance of guns 
and death. 

Boomings of artillery and the sheeted volleys of flaming muskets 
filled the air with roar and smoke from Bull Run to Gainesville; 
and among the troops of Reynolds on the left was the brave form 
of Captain Elbert Armand, who fought and cheered on his com- 
pany with a courage that was contagious with his men. 

High rolled the billows of smoke. 

» Loud broke the roar of muskets and batteries. 

And the chieftain who led the Federal host came forward from 
Centerville while the battle raged. 

To find out, if he could, where his generals were. 

A truly remarkable condition of affairs, and one that caused 
him to be promptly “laid on the sheif’’ after he extricated himself 
from his dilemma at this second battle of Manassas. 

But the guns boomed on now. 

The divisions of Hooker and Kearny on the right, the men of 
Sigel and Reno in the center, before them a foe with an uncon- 
querable spirit. 

Blood was spilling fast there. 

And noon came and passed with no other result than to show 
the Federal commander that a direct attack, as it was then pro- 
gressing, presented little hope of profitable result. 

Daylight, and through the woods far to the south of the boom- 
ing gunsand volleying musketry were wearily pushing onward 
the two girls, Helen and Locket. 

So rapidly had the Union troops been concentrated for the 
struggle in the highlands, that the locality where the girls now 
were was quite deserted. 

And it was Locket who said : 

**To go further we must have something to eat and to drink. I 
feelfamished. Comea little further to the left, Miss Helen, and I 
think I can find a place where we can obtain food.”’ 

“And sleep,’’ Helen would have added, but she refrained, for 
she, too, fully realized the importance of their reaching the shelter 
of the Union lines before their enemies, the dwarf and the fat cap- 
tain, should again discover them. 

They had been spared any further contact with the dreaded pair 
during the remainder of the night gone. 

In a patch of woodland to the northwest of Greenwich was an 
old tumble-down cabin inhabited by anegro woman. 

Locket had once traversed that particular section, and she now 
remembered, fortunately, that this negress owed her a favor, for 
she and her father had protected her from the hand of an agent 
who would have driven her from her scant semblance of a home 
because she could not pay rent. 
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. Dulco was a freed negress, many of which were to be found in 
Virginia before the war—freed by some master or mistress in re- 
ward for a long and faithful service, or freed by work for others 
than their masters, a certain percentage of which wages the poor 
things were generally allowed to retain. 

To the cabin of Dulco, Locket was now leading the way. 

When they arrived in sight of it, the girls were halted by seeing 
before the cabin several horses that they knew, by the accouter- 
ments, to belong to Confederates. 

Could they haveglanced inside the cabin they wouldhave seen 
half a dozen men in butternut suits making merry over a feast, 
in which chicken and whisky were the prominent features of the 
bill. | 

A. party of independent raiders were they, and the stock of 
chickens which poor old ‘Dulco had succeed in raising had been 
ruthlessly seized and cooked by the men themselves, while they 
compelled the negress to wait upon them under the threat of saw- 
ing her head off with a saber. — 

A hilarious crew, and apparently unheedful of the danger they 
ran of being at any moment surprised by the straggling parties of 
boys in blue. 

They had forced Dulco to don her olden apron of white—and 
more, she was even then engaged in fanning the liquor heated 
brow of one of them, while he sat and eat and drank and swore, 
with an improvised fan from the chickens of which she had been 
robbed. 

The rolling eyes of the negress were turned at times toward the 
open door. 

Suddenly a thrill passed over her. 

She had caught a glimpse of the two girls, though they recoiled 
quickly into the bushes. 

Even at that distance she recognized in Locket one of those who 
had been her friend in the past. 

‘‘De good Lor’!”’ passed in her ignorant but faithful mind. “I 
hopes she won’t come heyar while dese raggamuffians am carousin’ 
on de fat ob my po’ raisin’. Hit am the misst’s from de ferry wot 
save’ po’ ole Dulco from de lan’lor’.”’ 

Presently she became aware that her former benefactor was 
making signs for her to come out of the cabin. 

Quickly the negress’ brain thought of an expedient. 

“Look a-heyar, massas, I’se got one mo’ chick out dar, an’ 
hadn’t I bes’ bring hit inter yous. De jus’ fattes’ you ever see. 
Hol’ on a minnit.” . 

‘Yes, fetch ’em all in, an’ skin it ina hurry, you black petti- 
coat. There isn’t enough here to goround. Skip now!” 

Dulco hastened forth, not pausing to think what might be the 
consequences of & failure to produce another chicken; for the 


raiders had cleaned her out completely. 
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A few seconds latter she was with the girls in the bushes. 

The exclamation of astonishment to which she would have given 
vent was checked by Locket. 

“‘ Duleo,”’ she said, ‘‘ we are two unfortunates——”’ 

**Delamb!”’ 

“You can be of assistance to us.”’ 

“« Jes’ speak it, honey—jes’ speak it, an’ I’se ready to do all I can 
fo’ you. I hasn’t forgot what you done fo’ po’ ole Dulco. Whatis 
it, honey ?” 

‘We have been walking all night; we are tired, and we have a 
long distance to go yet before we are safe. We are hungry, too, 
Duleo, and would have been thirsty but that we availed of your 
spring down there. I want youtodo something for us which is 
not so easy——”’ | 

*« Jes’ you speak it, honey—jes’ you speak it.”’ 

Helen saw what it was the ferry-keeper’s daughter was aiming 
at. 

She remained silent while Locket unfolded a little plot that 
made the negress’ orbs roll more than was their URE Cs But she 
said : 

“Stay right hyar, an’ I’se agwine to do it ef I dies!”’ 

Dulco started to return to the cabin, and as she went she hummed 
loudly a plantation air, as if her mind was as free from plots as her 
wool was of tangles. 

A few minutes later there was something strange happening in 
front of the cabin. 

Two of the horses had been loosed, and with bridles over their 
heads were cropping the grass, having been started at their stolen 
repast toward the spot where the girls were concealed and watoh- 
ing. 

“‘De chick done flowed away, massa cunnel, an’ massa captain,”’ 
they heard the voice of Dulco saying, as she rejoined the Confed- 
eratesin the cabin. “But I’s a closet full o’ pickles, wot you 
didn’t ask me fo’, an’ you’s welcome to de pickles.” 

“Trot out the pickles, Dinah.” ad 

How slowly the horses seemed to move. 

The herbiage was thick, and crop! crop! went the mouths of the 
hungry beasts. 

‘Slowly but surely they were approaching. 

The two girls waited expectantly. 

Crop—crop! and now they were almost within reach. 

“Wait!” cautioned Locket, “‘a hasty action may spoil every- 
thing.”’ 

Crop—crop! went the eating horses. 

Then gently, oh! so very gently, glided the ferry-keeper’s daugh- 
ter forward, and before the beasts knew just what had happened, 
a firm hand was on each bit. 

* Come,” said Locket, in an undertone, 
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Within a minut3 the two, accustomed since childhood to the 
management of horses, were mounted. 

‘*Come!”’ once more said Locket. 

Away they dashed. 

As the iron-shod hoofs clattered off several of the revelers ap- 
peared in the doorway of the cabin, some shouting: 

‘* Look—look !”’ 

Notwithstanding the robbers were females, in the confusion oc- 
casioned by this discovery more than one revolver banged and sent 
its bullet humming after the brave girls. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AGAIN IN THE TOILS. 


Fortunately none of the bullets sent after the two girls by the 
astounded and enraged Confederates did any more damage than to 
administer smarting wounds on the hides of the galloping animals, 
accelerating their speed. 

So far, the plan of Locket to obtain animals for their more rapid 
transportation seemed to be working admirably. 

But a few seconds later both girls saw that the plan had not been 
carried out in a manner to insure their safety. 

‘We are pursued !’’ suddenly exclaimed Helen. 

And such was the case. 

If Locket had only have thought to tell Dulco to loose and stam- 
pede cautiously the remainder of the horses that were tied along 
the rickety fence, all would have been well. 

As it was, several of the more sober in the liquor-soaked gang 
threw themselves promptly into their saddles and plunged for- 
ward to overtake the bold girls. 

Loud yells filled the air; and in the rear was the dull clatter and 
thud of horsehoofs, where riders were digging their spurs merci- 
lessly deep, and the beasts were snorting with pain and exertion. 

Considering the disadvantage that the girls labored under— 
mounted as they were on men’s saddles, in which they only could 
retain their seats with much difficulty—truly, both must have 
been excellent horsewomen to keep up the chase as bravely as they 
did. 

‘‘Can you hold out?” Locket asked, while, like her companion, 
she was gazing steadily ahead to avoid anything that might cause 
the animals to shy or stumble. , : 

‘‘Have no fear for me,’’ replied Helen. “It is by no means as 
comfortable a seat as I would like, but it is a blessed roughness, 
compared to what we might have to endure if we had not 
these plucky horses under us. Do you think they are gaining on 
us? (Can you see ?”’ 

By a quick motion Locket threw her head around and back 
again, gaining a momentary glimpse of the rqugh-riders in pursuit 
of them, ‘ 
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““We are about holding our own,”’’ she said. 

‘““Then that is sufficient. For do you hear that firing ahead ?’ 

se Yes.”’ 

‘We are nearing the battlefield, and I imagine that we are really 
in the rear of the Union forces.”’ 

lt was but a guess; yet, at that very moment, her lover was 
fighting in the ranks of the Pennsylvanians, south of the Warren- 
ton turnpike, and upon his regiment they must eventually come if 
they held their present course. 

There must have been some invisible monitor that told the girl 
she was coming closer and closer to her lover. . 

Involuntarily she murmured: 

**T feel as if I shall soon see Elbert.”’ 

** And oh! if I could only see Scud—dear Scud !”’ 

Still behind them the yells and the thud of horsehoofs. 

They diverged from the sodden path they had so far kept to, and 
crossing the road at a hard pace, dashed steadily on, on, toward 
Milford. 


The guns of the battle had been growing plainer and even deaf- 
ening in the roar of batteries and mingled volleys of musketry that 
pervaded the entire length of the contending hosts. 

From an eminence they presently came almost in full view of the 
field. 


A sight at once grand and awful it was. 

They reached the point of observation at the minute the brigade 
of Grover was assaulting, at the bayonet’s sharp point, the left of 
Jackson’s grim line. 


Hand to hand were fighting the blue and the gray at the railroad 
embankment; farin the rear, and advancing to the assistance of 
Hooker, were the lines of the brave Kearny. 
But too late the reinforcement, for ere he reached the front of 
battle, the Confederate waves of fire had increased by the arrival 
of fresh troops, and amid the din and roar and rolling smoke, back 
—back ! went the front of blue, like the undertow of the ocean 
shore. 


Back before bullet and steel! 

The guns thundered, the volleys shook the air, and made the 
very earth tremble in violence. 

Not long could the two girls remain watching the panoramic 
sight of carnage. 

Behind were the persistent gang in gray which had pursued them 
from Dulco’s cabin. 

Before them—ah! there were the blue bulwarks in which they 
had reason to hope for a safe refuge. . 

“Come!” urged Helen, when they had paused for a few seconds 
on the top of the knoll. “I hear our foes back in the woods.” 

Once more they would have given the panting animals the rein, 
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But here, on the very threshold of safety, something transpired 
that caused them a mutual horror. 

A shrill, piping voice sounded almost at their sides, 

‘** Hoo! two-hoo!” 

Out from the trees leaped with the swiftness of a kangaroo the 
dwarfish figure of Cross, his face of two colors perfectly hideous in 
the smear of blood that was upon it and lighted with a demoniac 
expression. ) 

“Hoo! Two-hoo! I have you again! Now you are mine!” and 
before Helen could divine his intention or make a movement to 
thwart it, he had sprung up on the back of her horse, reaching 
around and grasping the rein, while he gave the animal a dig with 
his sharp-heeled shoe that sent it skurrying away westward along 
the course of the creek, 

“IT have you—I have you, now!”’ he hissed into her ear, with his 
heated and disagreeable breath close on her cheek. 

The way in which he encircled her with his long, strong arms 
prevented her reaching and drawing her revolver; and Cross, as 
he noted her effort to get at the weapon, squeezed tighter and ut- 
tered a discordant laugh. 

“You shot me once, didn’t you? Ha, ha, ha! but you will not 
have another chance.”’ 

Like a monkey he clung on behind, and suddenly one of his claw- 
like hands tore open her habit at the front, griping and snatching 
out the revolver that nestled there. : 

Helen was now unarmed. 

On went her ugly and chattering captor. 

‘*Oh, Heaven, help me!” moaned she, in her despairing heart. 

And at every leap of the goaded horse, she was on the alert for 
an opportunity to cast herself headlong from her horrid seat—for 
death was preferable to the position and the prospect in store. 

The dwarf was making toward the high ground at Buckland’s 
Mills; and so close to the stream did he keep, that at last, owing 
to the tedious tangle of trees and undergrowth, he was forced to 
slacken the speed of the horse. : | | 

‘‘“We haven’t much further to go,’’ he said, in his shrill, high- 
pitched voice. ‘‘We’llsoon be there, my pretty. And I can talk 
to you now as we ride.”’ . 

‘¢ Where are you taking me?”’ ? 


. 


‘“To a spot that is only known to myself, and where you will be 
my safe prisoner until I am through with you.” 

‘Through with me!’’ with a shudder. ‘‘ What do you intend do- 
jng with me?” 7 

**Took!’? he snapped. ‘‘ You have cut my face open with that 
‘cursed revolver of which I have now deprived you. Was I not 
ugly enough, with my face of two colors, and one color suggesting 
negro blood in my veins? But you must shoot and disfigure my 
flesh, eh? I'll be revenged for that, Helen Holt!” 


- 
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Another shudder passed over her as she listened to the anger- 
inflexioned tone of the dwarf. 

Hopeless indeed was she at the moment. 

And while Cross thus bore away his captive, another scene had 
transpired at the knoll, which will explain why Locket had not 
made some effort to aid the unfortunate Helen. 

No sooner had Cross dashed away with his prisoner—and as 
Locket sat for a moment speechless in her saddle—than another 
form came from the brush at a waddling run. 

“Ho! Rock and fire! Iam in at the death, too! Itis my turn 
here, I think!”’ 

Billy Bluster! 

Had he not uttered the words, Locket would not have known of 
his coming, for his approach was from behind. 

She turned her head at the sound of the harsh voice, and at the 
same time caused the horse to wheel. 

And ereshe could prevent it, the rein was snatched from her 
hold, and Bluster, tugging mightily on the bridle, started for the 
shelter of the woods. 

“Come up, here!’’ he shouted to the horse. ‘‘ Ho! stir your 
limbs!—jerk—jerk! Faster, I say! You are not the girl I want— 
no! Butishall capture you, andif I can havea word with that 
ape of aman who has made off with my charming Helen Holt, I 
can bring about an exchange of prisoners, I think!”’ 

Locket’s first impulse was to spring from the saddle. 

But at the very instant she found herself being led rapidly away 
by this fat captain, she descried something that caused her heart a 
thrill of gladness and hope. 

On the other side of the creek was a solitary horseman, coming 
toward that very spot. 

But he sat turned in his saddle, as if watching some one or some- 
thing in his rear. ; 

» It wasSecud Wilder, mounted on his faithful and swift-footed 
steed, Cloud. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DEADLY REVOLVER OF SCUD WILDER. 


Having executed his mission within the Confederate lines, Scud 
Wilder was now returning to search for the two girls. 

His glance, cast backward over the route he had come, as we 
have mentioned, was because he had at imminent risk of his life 
passed close to the Federal line, and was even then escaping pur- 
suit that had been promptly given as soon as his gray suit was 
seen. 

And while he thus came unknowingly toward the scene of the 
double capture by the dwarf and the fat captain, those who had 
been in chase of Helen and Locket—the rough-riders—burst into 
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the little glade on the border of the creek, filling the air with their 
yells and oaths at discovering they had been baffled at last on the 
trail they had followed for so many miles, ' 

The shouts of the disorderly gang attracted Wilder’s attention. 
He glanced quickly across the stream. 

And simultaneously with the view of the Confederates he saw 
something that interested him more. 

Below where the riders were was a man who led and pulled a 
horse by the bridle. 

On the back of the horse was a female whom he could not rec6g- 
nize at that distance. 

Locket’s eyes were keener than his; and, besides, she knew the 
figure of her lover. 

Wilder only saw that this female was waving a handkerchief 
evidently toward him, as if in signs of distress. 

It was enough. | 

A female in distress was sufficient to spur the daring spy to any 
chivalric action. , 

He touched his horse with the spur,and a few seconds later 
‘Cloud was fording the stream straight toward the girl. 

Locket, when she saw that she had been noticed, made more 
rapid and significant signals. 

‘He is coming !”’ she exclaimed, joyfully, in her bounding heart, 
**T shall soon be freed from this man——’”’ ) 

‘Ho, there!’’ interrupted the voice of Bluster on her thoughts, 
‘‘what are you doing with that handkerchief ?”’ 

Promptly and fearlessly she answered him: 

‘“‘T am calling one who will be your death if he catches you dar- 
ing to capture me. Look. Do you see who it is?”’ 

One glance Billy Bluster gave. | 

“ Soul and acres!’ he ejaculated. ‘‘The man who cannot be 
stopped by a columbiad, as that imp said! Scud Wilder, the rider 
for Stonewall!” 

“Ay, Scud Wilder! Nay,’ half laughed the girl, ‘‘do not let go 
the bridle. 1 pray you. Keep it fast. 1] want youand Scud Wilder 
to meet, ha, ha, ha!’’ terminating in a loud laugh as Billy Bluster, 
after a glance that told him the spy-rider was assuredly coming 
toward them, released the bridleand made off with that comical 
run in which his arms sawed the air and his short, waddling legs 

d to their utmost. — 

es med: ea were the purting words that came back to the girl, 
who, I have no wish to make the Leia Speicher gis Scud Sernieste 
who is, it seems, the lover of this girl I wasabou’ to capture an 
hold as a hostage for the other girl that imp, the dwarf, has ae 
off. I fly to escape the gripe of Scud Wilder, or pol eee re 
else. Though if I was armed I would stand and fight; yes, ‘ cou 
whip a dozen Scud Wilders; but not now, some other time. 


He was gone from view. 
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And presently the bold rider of Stonewall’s army was at her 
side, exclaiming, in surprise: : 

“ Locket, darling, is it indeed you?” 

“Oh, Scud! How fortunate is this meeting——” 

No more could shesay before there was a yell behind them that 
caused both to turn. 

The girl was discovered by the rough-riders, and now they came 
spurring toward the couple, recognizing heras one of thoseof whom 
they had been in pursuit. : 

“They are after me,’’ she exclaimed. 

“After you? For what?” 

In hurried accents she acquainted him with what had transpired 
at the cabin of Dulco. 


As the riders came dashing forward through the trees, they 
found themselves confronted by a man wearing their own color of 
gray, and who very calmly presented the tubes of two heavy re- 
volvers steadily at their faces. : 

‘* Halt!’? commanded Wilder. 

The command was obeyed. 

But the visages of all were ominously frowning. 

“We want that gal!’’ hallooed one. 

‘*What do you want her for?” 

‘““She an’ another stole some horses from us, and by cracky! 
we'll teach such females that they can’t run rough shod over this 
crowd——”’ 


“ What crowd? Where do you belong ?’”’ meaning to what band, 
for Wilder saw that they were of that numerous series of gangs 
that infested the outskirts of the armies and held no particular 
muster with any. 


“"Taint no matter where we belong. We want that gal——”’ 

“‘ Here she is—come and take her.”’ 

But the request was not so promptly availed of. 

Something in the tone of Scud Wilder seemed to promise them 
a hot reception if they advanced much further in their resolution 
to capture the lovely girl. 


“*Come and take her,’”’ he repeated, as they hesitated. ‘1 have 
here just six more bullets than thereare men among you. 1 think, 
with the surplus, [can make it pretty lively for you; forI have 
never yet missed amark atsoshort arange, and it won’t be the 
first time [have foughtasquad of just such curs as you. Why 
don’t you come and take the girl, if you want her ?” 

“Say, look a-here!’’ bawled one. 

‘* Well, what’s the matter with you?’ 

“ You're a-wearing of the gray, ain’t you?” 

‘‘T am, and I have never disgraced it.” 

“Who are you, anyhow?” | 

‘“J’m called Scud Wilder among Jackson’s men. If you haven’t 
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heard of me, I can easily introduce myself, if you will just try to 
take this young lady away from me.”’ 

At hearing the name, there was a perceptible commotion in the 
gang. 

A muttering reached the ears of the daring man, like voices that 
were divided in an argumentas to the advisability of attacking 
him. 

Some there had heard enough of the boldspy-rider of Stonewall’s 
army to know that he wasa highly dangerous fellow when his 
blood was up. 

Others had not heard of him, and they did not relish the idea of 
one man being able to cowe them when chey counted six as hard- 
ened ruffians as ever skulked or pillaged the dead of the battle- 
fields. 

‘“‘I say, dash inter him!’’ ventured one. 

‘An’ I say that if you do, yo’ll have daylight let through you 
so quick you won’t know what hit you—mind!”’ 

66 Bah 1? 

And it appeared that those who werein favor of the attack 
were in the majority—moreover under the influence of strong 
drink—for presently, like the Indians of the Far West, they scat- 
tered and began to ride in a circle on all sides of Wilder. 

** Locket ?”’ 

‘“What is it, Scud, dear ?”’ 

‘*Dismount and imitate me. Stand with your back to mine, 
and throw your horse in front of you. Be quick. And here, take 
this revolver, which I know you can use with some precision, and 
look out for the rear. Now then!”’ 

In concert the lovers slid from their horses, and bringing the 
animals into an angle, with the open of the angle toward the stream, 
the rough riders suddenly saw that they had no easy task ahead. 

The bodies of the two were shielded by the horses; the only 
vulnerable point was from the bank of the stream, and to reach 
that point was to expose themselves by emerging from the 

s. 
pact then, while they half halted in their maneuver to cogitate 
upon the state of affairs, out from over the saddles of the horses 
barked a revolver. | . 

‘Tam waiting for you to come and take the young lady,’’ called 
Wilder, in a bantering tone, as he fired. ) 

With the shot one of the Confederates toppled from his saddle 
to the ground with an unearthly cry that told of a mortal 
wound. : 2 

‘Do not be alarmed, Locket,”’ he said, to his nervy companion, 
as the smoke of the shot wafted away and showed him the re- 
sult. 


‘‘T have no fear while I am with you, Scud.”’ 7 | 
‘‘ Let the rascally crew come ona atch from your side, and do 
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not fire without you mean to kill. There should be no compunc- 
tion in dealing with such fellows as these. Ha!”’ 

As the exclamation left his lips, again he fired, and another 
Johnny fell headlong from the back of his horse. 

It was the one who had been most prominent in urging the at- 
tack upon the couple. 

‘“*That leaves four of you!’’ shouted the spy-rider. ‘‘Come on, 
the balance. We haven’t opened the fight yet!”’ 

In a frenzy of rage, the four ruffians fired their carbines at the 
brave pair—with the result that might have been expected; for 
beyond a motion from the horses—horses used to the din and 
the wounds of battle—that betrayed the fact of their bodies 
having been harmlessly creased in spots, no other damage was 
done. | : 

And almost blending in the fusilade, came the bark again of 
Wilder’s unerring revolver, with the usual consequence to the as- 
sailants. | 

A third man went to the earth with a bullet in his brain. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SEARCH FOR HELEN HOLT. 


While the mismanaged battle was lulling somewhat to the north 
of Milford—lulling because the darkness of another night was 
stealing on—the miniature conflict was being waged between the 
lovers and the bushwhackers by the bank of the stream with 
vigor. | ae 

Once more the carbines of the Confederates rattled and sent their 
balls humming around the heads of the devoted pair. | 

And once more the revolver of Scud Wilder barked and sent its 

message of death among the assailants. : 

The aim was not so sure as had been his previous shots, owing to 
the gathering night. 

Nevertheless, he had the satisfaction of seeing still another go 
down. 

And then the remaining pair, aghast at the result of the spy- 
rider’s shots, wheeled and dashed away precipitately. ; 


“I think we may now remount and leave this vicinity,’’ Wilder 
said, setting the example. ) 


And he asked, almost in the same breath: 


** Where is your companion, Miss Holt, who was with you when 
I last saw you?’ 

“ Alas, Scud, she is, I fear, in a terrible danger.” 

“How? In what way?” 

She told him of the recent action of the dwarf in b 
away to captivity. 

“Cannot we do something toward reseui 7 ; 
ous dwarf?’ she concluded, euing her from the traitor- 


earing Helen 
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‘“ We must,’’ he replied, mindful of his promise to Armand, that 
he would see to the safety of Helen Holt. 

‘*Show me about where it, was that the scoundrel came upon you 
and made away with Miss Holt.” 

Locket led the way, and as near as she could recollect pointed 
out the course taken by Cross with his prisoner. 

They were about to move off in the direction indicated, when 
Wilder suddenly gave the signal of danger. 

‘Come this way quickly!”’ 

Deeper into the gloom of the trees they rode. 

Within half a minute Locket saw a squad of Federal soldiers 
marching like silent specters through the woods at no great distance 
from their position. 

An exclamation broke from him. 7 - 

‘*Look! Do you not know who that is at the head of the Fed- 
erals ?”’ aes 

Keenly they gazed forth from their concealment. | 

The officer who commanded the squad was Captain Armand. 

Instantly Wilder said: 

‘‘Go forward and speak with him. Itis Elbert Armand, the be- 
trothed of Helen. It will not do for him to be seen speaking with 
me, a Confederate, in the presence of his own Yankee soldiers 
You may tellhim that Iam within call, though, Locket, and if he 
wishes he can come here.”’ 

The girl approached the Unionists. 

‘‘Ts not this Captain Armand ?”’ she inquired. 

He ordered a halt and raised his hat. 

‘‘ That is my name, miss.”’ 

‘¢Then there is one near here who would like to speak with you.” 

‘¢ Who is it ?’’. warily. 

For Armand was then on a scout to bring in stragglers from the 
Union army, and not to be led easily into a trap. 

Stragglers there were in plenty around now; forthe Federal 
army, having been cut up terribly, and being on short. rations—to 
say uothing of the fact that they were worn out by the ten days of 
terrible activity and bloodshed—were, some of them otherwise 
brave enough, heartily sick of the campaign that was a contiaual 
chapter of disasters. 


Disaster, not yet over. < 
For General Pope, with a remarkable obstinacy, instead of retir- 


ing upon Centerville, where he might have united with the corps 
of Sumner and Franklin—and knowing that in his present position 
he could not hope for reinforcements, while Lee would surely have 
fresh accessions to his grim, gray ranks—had determined to vent- 
ure another passage at arms. 
‘‘ Who is it that wishes to see me ?”’ repeated Armand. : 
“One who has been trying to aid you in the search for Miss 


Holt,” she answered, 
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* Hal” in a tone of pleasure. 

Leaving his men at rest on their arms, he promptly advanced, 
following the lead of the girl. 

A moment afterward the two men, soldiers of the gray and the 
blue, were warmly grasping hands. 

It required byt few words to put Captain Armand in possession 
of the facts. 

“Then we will start upon the hunt together,” he said, 

*“T have no wish to jeopardize your reputation as a faithful sol- 
dier, captain. I wearthegray. It will not look well amid your 
men for you and I to be on intimate terms——”’ 

“Bosh! Come, they need not know but that your garb is a 
disguise. I like you, Scud Wilder; you are an honorable and 
brave man. Come, I say, and [am sure you will assist mein the 
search for the girl who is the dearest of all beings in the world to 
me.”’ 

‘Have it your own way,’’ agreed the spy-rider; ‘‘for I would 
wish you to do as much for my dear little girl here,’’ and he 
glanced over toward the blushing Locket. 

_ Then all moved off on the route taken by the dwarf. 

Though some of the men received their captain’s explanation 
of Wilder’s suspicious yarb with glances at that person not un- 
mixed with doubt. 

As the party thus progressed, with Locket and her lover in the 
lead, the girl said : 

“Scud, dear, I want you to give up your allegiance to the South 
—won't you, dear ?’’ 

He was lost in amazement. 

*““What can you be talking about!” he exclaimed. 

** Listen, Scud, and you shall hear why I ask this of you. You 
do not know what happened after you escaped from the burning 
barn ?” 

“*No, Lhave not been to the ferry since.”’ 

“‘ My father is dead,”’ she uttered, with a half sob. 

* Dead!” 

“Yes. Listen, Seud——” 

She proceeded to relate, in a quivering voice, the sad scene of 
the slaying of old Flint Marlow. 

Wilder listened, very much impressed. 

* But,” he said, “it was an accident, Locket; they had no in- 
tention of killing your father.”’ 

“No matter, Scud; they killed him—the soldiers of the South. 
I shall hate the South forever for it; and I want you to give up 
your connection with the army. You need not become a Yankee 
—one to fight against your own soil; Ido not ask that, though it 
would please me to see you under the stars and stripes.”’ 

Argue as he could and did, she was resolute. 
And finally she made a speech that threw a cloud over his heart, 
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‘We can never wed, dear Scud, while you wear that suit of 
gray.’’ 

‘*But Locket——” 

“‘T am determined, Scud.” 


Bang! at this juncture broke the report of a small arm on the 
ears of all. 


3 Captain Armand fairly felt the whizzy wind of a bullet BY his 
ace. 

In the gloom of night that had now settled down in earnest, it 
was impossible to distinguish the direction of the shot. 

But one of the soldiers said: ‘ 

*‘It came from over there, captain—toward the stream: 

‘Scatter, then,’’ urged Wilder. ‘For something tells me that 
the one who fired upon us is no other than the dwarf of whom we 
are in search.’’ 

The men, at a second command from their captain, obeyed. 

Up and down the bank of the little stream they hunted, but 
without unearthing the author of the shot so nearly fatal to Elbert 
Armand. | 

But all the while a pair of scorpion eyes were fixed upon the 
searchers—a pair of eyes in which burned a malignant flame of 
combined hate and exultation. 

The eyes of Cross, the half white and half mulatto dwarf. 

At the verge of the stream there was a wash in the bank, over 
which grew a thick screen of wild vines. 

Probably, had it been daylight, those who now hunted up and 
down the bank would have been attracted by this particular spot 
as affording an excellent hiding place. 

And the hand that might have swept aside the hanging vines 
would have discovered therein the hideous deformity and his cap- 
tive, Helen Holt. 

Helpless though was the ‘girl; for Cross had discovered that he 
was pursued, and roughly he had forced a gag between the lips of 
his fair captive—so roughly that there was blood from the bruise 
over her fair chin. 

Indistinctly in the gloom he could see the soldiers as they moved 
hither and thither, and his madman’s brain was alert for another 
opportunity to send a bullet among them if it could be done with- 
out betraying his hiding place. 

Safe enough felt the hideous dwarf. | 

And safe enough he might have remained, had it not been for a 
singular accident which at this moment transpired. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A HORRIBLE DEATH WOUND. 
Very familiar with the lay of the country was the double skin- 
ned dwarf, Cross, from the ferry at the junction of Carter’s Run 
with the Rappahannock to the field of battle from Gainesville to 
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Sudley’s Springs—on the outskirts of which field was transpiring 

our own hitherto unwritten drama of the war. 

He well knew of this particular washout in the stream that 
headed in the vicinity of Buckland’s Mills—a sort of scoop in the 
embankment in which had become wedged sufficient of debris 
from successive floods to afford a safe, though unsteady foothold. 

Arriving at the spot, and seeming to know by intuition that 
he was being pursued, he dismounted with his captive, saying: 

“Listen to me, pretty Helen Holt. If you dare to cry out or 
make a noise, I’ll be the death of you—do you hear ?”’ 

He flourished forth his large, gleaming knife as he spoke, and 
the girlsaw, by the ignescent glare of his demon-scorpion orbs, 
that he was in terrible earnest. 

Administering a smart smack to the horse, which started the 
animal off through the woods, he turned upon Helen and perform- 
ed something most unexpected. 

From one of the capacious pockets of his blouse-like coat he 
drew out a gag, ready with its stout cords. _ 

Before she could so much as think of resistance, he had fastened 
the gag in her mouth. 

“Row then—hoo!”’ jabbered he, with an elfin titter. ‘‘ You will 
be sure to make no noise.”’ 

Pale as death was the girl. But while she realized that the 
dwarf had some horrid purpose in view regarding her, and though 
her position at the moment was hopeless indeed, her lustrous eyes 
flashed ut the perpetration of this fresh indignity. 

Next he grasped her upin his chimpanzee-like arms and bore 
her swiftly toward the known hiding-place at the stream. 

Within this covert he placed his burden on the thickly floating 
drift, then turned to readjust the hanging, screening vines at the 
front, while his monstrous ears seemed actually to throw them- 
selves, mule-like, forward in his intent listening for some sound to 
reveal the pursuit he expected. 

Soon he was apprised of the presence of the searchers. 

Curious to know who it was that came tramping so near his con- 
cealment—for the sounds told him there were several—he cautious- 
ly drew himself up and peered over the bank. 

A hissing exclamation of rage escaped him. 

Then, while he clung with his left hand to the vines, with his 
right he fired the shot that was so nearly fatal to Captain Armand, 
though the bullet_was really intended for Scud Wilder. 

de ‘ant quickly back, he stood in silence above the girl whom 
he had compelled to seat herself. 

And thus he might have remained, safe from discovery, but for 
the accident which presently transpired. 

Standing as he was close to Helen, the combined weight of the 
two proved too much even for the strength of the closely wedged 
drift stuff. 

; ae ae was a straining, crackling, sucky-soggy noise under their 
eet. , 
Then down they sunk through the treacherous surface into the 

bp which gag = be ppb: than Cross had supposed. 

6 noise, an e struggle for self-preservati ic 
par, aphr mhe cing attrdéted Armand. =| Pear teL BS bd De halt 
is advance toward the spot was presently quic : 
ay | rs ir his frame a thrill. Pep haar a ey FOTOS 

In the confusion and tangle succeeding upon the accide 
gag ag torn from Helen’s mouth with z torne that aa ne 
cruelly. 

Finding herself, as she imagined, about to drown amid th 
of drift, she uttered a piercing shriek, while she grasped desperate- 
ly for some support, , 
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‘‘ By the stars! itis the voice of my Helen!” bietet 
eerie he cried: ‘‘Helen! where Hid you?” a ea 


And though the response l 
lover ihcaten ve p was smothered as if afar, the eager 
n a few seconds he was at the wash-out, and the others 
aie by the sounds that told of a discovery, were hastening for- 
They were in time to witness a blood-curdling spectacle 
Up from the depths, like a wriggling h Fite its I 
piso. c Opach ane Sgling harlequin from its box, had 


Straight upon the captain it lanched, venting at the same time 
an ear-splitting screech. 

‘*Hoo! Two-hoo! You haven’t beaten me yet. You shall 
never have the pretty maiden for a bride. She is mine—mine! all 
pretty maidens are mine.”’ 

There was a flash of steel in the air. 

For the captain saw in the other’s hand a knife, and he whipped 
out his sword quicker than he had ever drawn it in his life. 

_ Heedless of the shining and long blade, Cross plunged forward, 
in his terrible fury snarling and snapping like some rabid dog. 

Then a shriek of agony went up. 

The sword had pierced him through and through. 

More, so hard had the captain driven his weapon that the point 
eae deeply and tight in the bark of a tree directly behind 

‘ross. 

The thrust had an upward tendency also, which raised and held 
the impaled anatomy above the ground. 

Thus fairiy spitted and retained in midair, the dwarf kicked and 
struggled like an electrified jumping jack, and the woods echoed 
with his agonized howlings. 

The sight was too much even for the hardy captain. 

With a sickening sensation he wrenched the weapon out of the 
tree, releasing his gripe upon the hilt at the same time. 

And Cross, with the weapon protruding at his breast and back, 
spun round several times, finally sinking to the earth in the throes 
of death. 

‘“*A curse on you all!’’ he screamed, shrilly, vainly striving to 
drag himself about with his digging, clawing hands. 

Then his scorpion orbs—in the gloom blazing with the phosphor- 
escent gleam of the orbs of some jungle beast—became fixed upon 
a point beyond the soldiers, the captain, Scud Wilder and Locket. | 

‘¢There he is!’’ he piped, frantically. ‘‘Thereheis! Catch him! 
He would have harmed your pretty belle, Helen, more than ever I 
would! Catch him! If Iam to die, I want to see him caught and 
flayed !”’ 

All turned to follow the direction of the pointing finger. 

The form of a man, short and fat, was dimly discernible making 
off, after having evidently been spying upon this strange scene in 
the glade. 

Helen Holt, who had been rescued from the water in the deep 
wash-out, and who stood on the UG of the circle, wringing her 

kirts, looked, and exclaimed : : 
abeors is Captain Bluster. Truly, I do not know which I have had 
most cause to fear—him or this ugly wretch, who has deservedly 


received his death wound.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SPY-RIDER’S SUDDEN RESOLVE. 


j ter it was. 
Be had followed the party and arrived at the spot in time to see 


ee a 
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that his rival for the possession of the girls, or one of them, had a 
sword sticking through his spider-like body. 

**Good!’’ he had muttered, as he gazed, and forgetting to secrete 
himself behind atree. ‘‘Ho! there isanend of thatimp. But, 
forsooth, my chances are slimmer than ever to secure the charm- 
ing Helen, or any girl at all, for there are both girls and both 
lovers—one lover a Federal who would order those soldiers to 
string me up toa tree; the other lover a man who cannot be stop- 
ed by acolumbiad. Heh! what’s that he’s saying?” _ 

It was at this instant that the dwarf, catching sight of him, 
uttered the cry which called attention to him. 

‘*Rock and fire!’’ spluttered the captain, immediately starting 
off. ‘*They are after me—the rider of Stonewall’s army to kill me 
for what I did to his sweetheart—the Federal officer for what I did 
to his sweetheart—the soldiers in blue because I wear this suit of 
gray. Pits swallow all suits of gray and blue. I was never cut out 
for asoldier—Ha! Ho! Oh, mysoul! Blast it! let go!” 

Not far had Billy Bluster gone on his short legs when Scud 
Wilder, coming behind with deer-like bounds, reached him and 
laid a hand of iron on his shoulder so quick and jerking, that the 
fat vagabond was stopped and hurled backward at the same time 
fiat on the ground. 


“Spare my life!’ he bellowed, in a cowardly fear. ‘‘Spare my 
life, and I willtell yousomething about that dwarf back there 
which will cause you to open wide your eyes.”’ 

**What do you know about the dwarf ?” 

‘“*More than youthink. And I would like Miss Helen to hear, 
for itinterests her more than anybody else. But keep off these 
fellows who are so hungry for my carcass,’ as several of the boys 
in blue began to murmur something about putting an end to the 
fat rebel at once. 


“No, men,’”’ said Armand, “‘we are not guerrillas; we do not 
fight undera black flag. Besides, I wish to hear what such a rascal 
can possibly have to say that can be of interest to the young lady 
especially under my protection. Bring him this way.”’ 

hen they returned to the spot where Cross lay with hideous 
face upturned—the sword blade having snapped in twain when he 
fell—the dwarf was dead outright. 

“*Soul and acres! look at the man-spider!’’ exclaimed Billy 
Bluster. 

_ And he added, turning to Helen: 

““Behold! There lays one whose father, Andrew Holt, was your 
father also——”’ 

* Liar!’ cried Armand, making as if to smite him. 

*“*Hold!”’ interposed Helen. 

For instantly she remembered the revelation of the papers which 
she still carried tucked away in her bosom, and the utterances of 
this same Bluster at the mansion even while she had been learning 
the singular contents of the papers. 

“Wait, Elbert. I havea particular wish to hear what he can say 
in explanation of that speech. I have recently Ciscovered that my 
father once married a very beautiful woman named Rebecca Car- 
roll, and by the union they had a child——” 

“ And there he is!” interpolated Bluster, leveling a fat forefinger 
at the dead dwarf. 


“The woman was afterward discovered to have been an octo- 
roon. And this ugly image here at our feet—with skin so distinctly 
divided between white and mulatto—may indeed be the child ; for 
ee that I have, and words dropped by that man ”’—pointing to 

luster—‘‘ lead me to infer that for just such a disfigurement, 
which showed after generations the pollution of negro blood, the 
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Eine sent far away and adopted by a negro couple as their 

‘I subscribe to the whole of it. Rock and fire, yes.’’ 

“Fallin!” ordered Armand, shortly. 

And Billy Bluster found himself forced in between the soldiers, 
who double-filed on either side of him. 

‘lama prisoner on the way to the Yankee capital,” he solilo- 
quized. ‘Well, it is better than being stuck like a barbecue pig 
by these bayonets. But here is an end to my aspirations for the 
hand of Helen. Blast it! let hergo. Ihave had enough trouble 
already with her.” 

Thus comporting himself he marched on in seeming good spirit, 
and even ventured a jest with his captors. 

_ Armand noticed that Scud and Locket kept in the rear, follow- 
ing the rest toward the Federal pickets. 

Dropping back to the pair, he said: 

‘* Sir, you and I met under strange circumstances. We have be- 
come friends, [hope. But here it is best that we should part, for 
we are nearing the outposts of the Union army. Let me bid 
you good-by. Let me say that I shall never forget you as the rarest 
enemy I have met—one who cast aside the fact of foe-like feeling 
toaidafellow man. _Good-by, here, sir, and take with you a sol- 
dier’s wish that Heaven may kindly guard you forever from lead 
and steel.”’ 

Captain Armand extended his hand; but while it was griped 
strongly by Wilder, the reply to his manly speech was truly an as- 
tonisher. 

‘* You are making a slight mistake, captain.”’ 

** How ?”’ 

‘‘ We are not to part here.”’ 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

‘“‘T am going into the Union lines.”’ 

‘‘ What for?’ in intensest amazement. 

Wilder laughed. 

‘*Tt is a question of love or war with me,’’ he said. ‘‘ And I have 
concluded to make a choice of love.’’ 

‘*Oh, Scud!’ cried Locket, who instantly comprehended her 
lover’s meaning. ‘‘Are you in earnest ?”’ | 

‘‘Yes, darling.’”’ And he added, to Armand: ‘‘ You see, I love 
this dear girl too sincerely to wilfully lose her. Confederate sol- 
diers have slain her father; she declares that the will not wed with 
a man who wears the gray. I shall doff the gray——’”’ | 

‘¢ And join the Union forces!” interrupted Armand, eagerly. | 

‘‘No, not that; forin whatever 1 do my heartdeep sympathies 
are with the South. Ishall simply retire; that is, serve no cause 
atall. Thereby Ishall win one for my own, the sweetest girl in 
the world——”’ : at hare 

‘““Stop—stop! I entertain a similar opinion of another young 
lady,” broke in the captain, merrily, while he gave Wilder’s hand 
another hearty shake. ‘‘ But, come, we will moveon. I am glad 
of your resolution.”’ b | 

And as the captain started to regain thefront of the squad, 
Locket said to her lover, with fervor: 

‘Oh, pone Iam sae ere eH Pe, aie i 

“Ttis all for you, darling; all for >. eS 

That night a singularly mixed party did Armand bring into the 


I f his regiment. 
TAC AleHt Captain Billy Bluster found himself being hustled to 


the rear, a prisoner of war, 
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CHAPTER XXVIJJI. 
CONCLUSION. 


ning of day brought another of those strange incidents 
tor Seon the cam aii of Pope was ludicrously remarkable, 

General Pope aa determined upon attacking the enemy’s left 
nave simultaneously Lee had resolved on a vigorous assault on 
Pope’s left flank. : ; 

he Confederates, therefore, were withdrawing to carry out this 
plan, when the guns of the advancing Heintzelman roused again 
the echo of battle. 

An ineconsiderable force only seemed to oppose the onward press- 
ing boys in blue, and a rumor reached headquarters that Jackson 
was in full retreat toward the mountains. | 

Back along the turnpike toward Gainsville went the gray host— 
volleyed again the shots of musket and artillery as McDowell was 
thrown forward to utterly crush the foe now supposed to be in full 


flight. 

But, alas, again, for General Pope. 

Off to the extreme left rose a significant cloud of dust. 

Around the Henry House and Bald Hill broke the noise and con- 
fusion of battle, as from every covert seemed suddenly to arise an 
opposing host. 

hen boomed the artillery, flamed the guns of the gray-clad en- 
emy, as Longstreet, from his vantage ground, swept away line 
after line of the blue array that tried and tried again in vain to 
hurl themselves upon firm Jackson. 

Then back, through smoke and fire and death, the bleeding 
troops of brave Porter. 

Hour after hour of carnage. And when at last the cut-up men 
of Porter withdrew from the abyss of death before them, after 
them swooped Jackson and his grays, while newer and deadlier 
sounds prociaimed a general advance of the Confederates. 

Away—amid shot and fire—away went bold Hill, where the 
troops of Reynolds were driven as before a cyclone of death. 

In the ranks of the brave but overpowered Pennsylvanians, 
fighting once more, and valiantly, was Captain Armand. 

hen night came down once more, it hidfrom the eye ascene 
of blood and death that held an indisputable aspect of defeat for 
the Union army. 

A most unlucky battleground had Bull Run now twice proven 
for the men of the North. 

s Now it was the weared army of blue that was retreating under 
cover of an unusually dark night. 

When morning dawned again, the lights of Centerville bristled 
with the array of the army reinforced by having joined the corps 
= orpapa and Franklin—a move that should have been earlier 

Lee was hot now in pursuit, with Jackson making the forced 
march of detour to Fairfax. 

Back again the host of blue. 

A retreat? Ay, almost a rout it had now become. 

For soon at Germantown the divisions of Ewell and Hill ap- 
peared and struck hard and fierce, till Ox Hill formed another 


monument of carnage in the histo ; 
naseas. B 1istoery of the second battle of Ma 


Back again the host of blue! 

Back from the field where the loss in dead was lost to record, 
where thousands of prisoners, thousands of stands of arms and 
many batteries were captured by the Confederate chieftain who 
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now pursued the fleeing columns to the very verge of the in-— 
trenchments at Washington. “FZ 

From the Rapidan to the front of the capital the Union army 
had fought and retreated by turns until, in the final panic of con- 
tinual disaster, nothing had kept the decimated ranks together 
but the bond a wonderful patriotism. 

The Army of Virginia was no more. 

The richness of the Valley of the Shenandoah was now the prize 
of the able Southern commander who had so adroitly transferred 
the theater of war from the front of Richmond to the front of 
Washington. 

And now Lee had resolved upon the invasion of Maryland. 

Scud Wilder and his devoted Locket had gained the Federal cap- 
italin safety, and on the very night of their arrival they were 
happily united in marriage. 

At the earliest opportunity Locket sought her former humble 
home, her heart heavy with sadness as she neared the scene of her 
father’s tragic death. 

But her mind was relieved of much of its woe when she discov- 
ered, near by the old ferry at whose brink she had lived since the 
hour of her birth, a grave with a modest slab, bearing the simple 
inscription of Flint Marlow’s name. 

She never knew whose had been the kind hand to give the old 
ferry-keeper a decent burial. 

On the mound she paused to strew flowers and plant some wild 
ferns from the mossy bank, and having watered these with tears 
of affection, she bade adieu forever to the spot. ; 

Helen Holt accompanied the pair, and as a portion of her inher- 
itance from her father chanced to consist of real-estate there not 
yet confiscated by the government, the trio were soon plentifully 
provided with funds. Sar : 

At that date, muddy-streeted Washington, with its old-fashioned 
inhabitants, held a majority of those who strongly, even openly, 
in the very teeth of the authorities, proclaimed their hatred for 
those whom they termed Yankee invaders and interlopers. 

But no one suspected that in the handsome young husband who, 
with his wifeand Helen Holt occupied the modest house on H 
street, near Twenty-first, was the once daring spy-rider of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s little army, Scud Wilder. — 

Captain Armand could not then leave his regiment. ‘ 

Helen heard from him frequently, and was biding her time with 
a faithful patience until her lover could come and crown her life 
with the blissful consummation of yet marriage. 

i ired in a way unexpected. 

atthe battle of the pies Peeves where McClellan hurled the bold 
Confederate chief back again upon the soil of Virginia, Captain 
Elbert Armand was wounded while bravely fighting under the 
leadership of Hooker, and his wound, though not even dangerous, 
was such as to necessitate his retirement from the army. 

Tender hands were they which nursed him back to comparative 
health, and when, after his quiet marriage with the Southern girl, 
whose. heart was with the Union, he manfully reported, he was 
assigned to clerical duty in the ordnance department. 

The two married couples made an exceedingly happy house- 
hold together; and though the author lost sight of the esteemed 
characters of his romance years ago, he has every reason to confi- 
dently believe that the joy of their hearts then still exists. 


[THE END.] 
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